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The Unmerciful Servant 


By THE RicuT Rev. Mser. H. T. HENry, Litt.D 


The purpose of this paper is to call attention to some features 
of the parable comprised in the Gospel pericope of the Twenty- 
first Sunday after Pentecost. There are, for instance, the 
curiously variant titles conferred on the parable by various 
writers; the also variant interpretative illustrations or examples 
furnished by both religious and secular writers; and the possibly 
uncertain views of the real purpose of the parable. 


I 


The title of this paper is the title most commonly conferred 
upon the English translation of the parable to be read to the con- 
gregation on this Sunday. In addition to this, however, quite a 
series of different titles might well be held consciously in the 
mind of a preacher, since they suggest peculiar phases of the 
lessons conveyed by the parable—phases that apparently have 
been considered as of prime importance in the minds of various 
commentators and preachers. It will serve the interests of clear- 
ness if these titles be recorded numerically, in order that readers 
may be able, perhaps, to add to the series some titles that escaped 
my own notice. 

(1) The Unmerciful Servant.—This is the title most commonly 
employed. We find it, for instance, in Trench’s “Notes on the 
Parables’’ (illustrating an Anglican viewpoint) and in Callan’s 
“The Four Gospels with a Practical Critical Commentary”’ 
(illustrating the usual Catholic viewpoint). Thus did Father 
Arthur Devine, C.P., entitle his discourse for this Sunday, as 
given in his ‘‘Pentecost Preaching’’ (London, 1908, pp. 260, 261). 
Thus, too, did Lagrange-Barton entitle Section 134b in “A 
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Catholic Harmony of the Four Gospels: Being an Adaptation of 
the Synopsis Evangelica of Pére M-J. Lagrange, O.P.”” (Benziger, 
1930, pp. 102-103). 

(2) The Ten Thousand Talents.—Another viewpoint is im- 
pressed on our minds by the enormous sum of money owing by 
the servant to his king—a sum remitted by the king on his ser- 
vant’s piteous plea for more time in which to pay the hopelessly 
great debt. Callan, in his volume mentioned above, places this 
title next to that of ‘“The Unmerciful Servant.” 

(3) The Unforgiving Servant.—This is the title used by Father 
William A. Dowd, S.J., in ““The Gospel Guide: A Practical In- 
troduction to the Gospels’ (Bruce Publishing Co., 1932, p. 246). 
The title is of course equivalent to no. 1 above. 

(4) The Heartless Debtor —This title (equivalent in scope to 
nos. 1 and 3 above) is used by Father Francis A. Spencer, O.P., 
in his ‘“The New Testament . . . Translated into English from the 
Original Greek’ (Macmillan Co., 1937, p. 62). 

(5) The Parable of the Debtor.—Such is the title used by Bishop 
Le Camus in his ‘“‘The Life of Christ’? (New York City, 1907, 
Vol. II, p. 188). This title does not seem to be a very happy one, 
since the parable deals with two debtors. But neither could our 
parable be titled ““The Two Debtors,” since this title has been 
applied to Luke, vii. 41-43. 

(6) The King’s Account.—Bonomelli-Byrne use this title in 
the ‘‘New Series of Homilies for the Whole Year’ (Benziger, 
1909, Vol. IV., p. 408). Rather curiously, the King James Bible 
employs this title in the heading to Matt., xviii: ‘‘. . . a parable 
of the king, that took account of his servants... .’’ The Revised 
Version places no headings to the chapters. Our Challoner’s 
Version merely says, in reference to this portion of Chap. xviii: 
“‘No forgiveness for them that will not forgive.” 

(7) Le Maitre Miséricordieux et le Serviteur Impitoyable-—This 
double-title is constructed by A. Brassac in his ‘“Manuel Biblique”’ 
(Vol. III, p. 677). 

Probably there are still other titles that have not come under 
my notice. Meanwhile, the various titles thus far set down may 
prove to be of some interest to preachers as suggesting the prob- 
ability that different minds may have been impressed in fairly 
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different ways and measures by the various items included in our 
parable. 


II 


Anecdotal illustrations of the general theme presented by our 
parable are not far to seek. Apparently the oldest, as well as the 
most prominently employed, anecdote is the story of Sapricius 
and St. Nicephorus. This story is indeed so often rehearsed by 
writers and preachers as to merit an exclusively separate section 
of the present paper. 

Let me present, first of all, three Anglican uses of the ancient 
story. 

(1) At the close of his long and capable commentary on our 
parable, Trench placed an illustrative footnote which is worth 
quoting in full, since it gives both the ancient story and his com- 
ments upon it: ‘There is a fine story illustrative of this parable 
told by Fleury (Hist. Eccles., v. 2, p. 334). It is briefly this. Be- 
tween two Christians at Antioch enmity and division had broken 
out. After a while one of them desired to be reconciled, but the 
other, who was a priest, refused. While it was thus with them, the 
persecution of Valerian began; and Sapricius, the priest, having 
boldly confessed himself a Christian, was on the way to death. 
Nicephorus met him and again sued for peace, which was again 
refused. While he was seeking and the other refusing, they ar- 
rived at the place of execution. He that should have been the 
martyr was here terrified, offered to sacrifice to the gods, and 
despite the entreaties of the other did so, making shipwreck of 
his faith: while Nicephorus, boldly confessing, stepped in his 
place, and received the crown which Sapricius lost. This whole 
story runs finely parallel with our parable. Before Sapricius could 
have had grace to confess thus to Christ, he must have had his 
own ten thousand talents forgiven; but refusing to forgive a far 
lesser wrong, to put away the displeasure he had taken up on some 
infinitely lighter grounds against his brother, he forfeited all the 
advantages of his position, his Lord was angry, took away from 
his grace, and suffered him again to fall under those powers of evil 
from which he had been once delivered. It comes out, too, in this 
story, that it is not merely the outward wrong and outrage upon 
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a brother, which constitutes a likeness to the unmerciful servant, 
but the unforgiving temper, even apart from allsuch. So Augus- 
tine (Quzst. Evang., lib. 1, qu. 25): Noluit ignoscere, . . . intel- 
ligendum, tenuit contra eum hunc animum, ut supplicia illi vellet.”’ 

As noted above, Trench considered this “‘a fine story illustrative 
of the parable.”” Again, he remarks: “This whole story runs 
finely parallel with our parable.” 

(2) Another Anglican scholar, the Rev. Dr. Stokes, contributed 
to the “‘Dictionary of Christian Biography” (Vol. IV, p. 35 ad 
fin.) a shorter account of the story and remarked that the story 
“is a very interesting one.”’ 

(3) Still another Anglican writer, the Rev. Frank Shaw, re- 
hearsed again the ancient story in his ‘“A Manual of Catechising”’ 
(London, 1890, p. 154), quoting the quite lengthy account given 
by Bright in ‘“The Seven Sayings from the Cross.” 

Let me comment in turn upon these three Anglican purveyors 
of the ancient story of Sapricius and St. Nicephorus. 

(1) Readers of Trench’s volume will not be affected unpleas- 
antly by his twice-made mention of the unforgiving Sapricius as 
‘“‘a priest,’’ since such readers are doubtless well-educated in 
Christian history and will not be appalled at the fall and the fate 
of Sapricius, ‘‘a priest.”” Trench did not, of course, confer italics, 
as I have done here. 

(2) For a similar reason, readers of the “Dictionary of Christian 
Biography” will not be unduly shocked by its statement, made 
once, that Sapricius was ‘‘a Christian priest.”’ 

(3) On the other hand, however, the children who are to be 
indoctrinated in religion by Shaw’s ‘‘A Manual of Catechising,”’ 
may be sadly impressed by the statement, made no less than six 
times, that the unforgiving Sapricius was ‘“‘a priest,’’ and that 
his pleading friend (who became a martyr) was a “‘layman.”’ 

What other uses may have been made of the ancient story by 
other non-Catholics I do not know. It remains, however, to dis- 
cuss the use made of the story by some Catholics. 

(1) In the concluding reflections on the parable made by Arch- 
bishop MacEvilly in his ‘‘Commentary on St. Matthew’’ (p. 
335), we come upon this: ‘‘Fifthly. The dreadful consequences 
of harboring feelings of vengeance. See this illustrated in the 
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history of Sapricius, who lost the crown of martyrdom, and de- 
nied the faith, by not pardoning Nicephorus, while the latter, 
owing to his spirit of forgiveness, merited the martyr’s crown 
(‘Lives of Saints,’ 9th February).’’ Let priests and other well- 
educated folk read in the Lives of the Saints that Sapricius was a 
priest and Nicephorus was, at least by implication, not a priest. 
Such good folk are not easily scandalized. 

(2) In his ‘“‘“Sermon Plans”’ (London, 1903, pp. 480, 481), Canon 
Howe gives a plan for a sermon on our Sunday (‘‘Forgiveness of 
Injuries’), and refers to Sapricius as an illustration of refusal to 
forgive a small offense, and to St. Nicephorus as an example of 
loving brotherliness. Both MacEvilly and Howe leave the mat- 
ter of contrasting a loving layman (Nicephorus) and an unforgiv- 
ing priest (Sapricius) for the preacher or writer who may wish to 
comment on the story, and who will know best how to do the 
commenting for the folk who are to hear or to read about forgive- 
ness of injuries. Neither MacEvilly nor Canon Howe mentions 
“‘priest”’ or “layman.” 

(3) Commenting above on the Anglican ‘‘A Manual of Cate- 
chising’’ with its six-fold iteration of Sapricius as a “‘priest”’ in 
the story, I suggested the unhappy effect the story might have upon 
children because of the oft-repeated remark that Sapricius was a 
“‘priest.”” In this connection, I consult Father George Howe’s 
large two-volumed work, “‘The Catechist” (1895). In Vol. I, p. 
562, I find the story of Sapricius and Nicephorus told in a lengthy 
fashion, but nowhere in it is Sapricius referred to as a “‘priest.”’ 
Howe’s large work was constructed in the interest of Catholic 
children—and the ancient story will not scandalize them. 

(4) Again, it is worthy of note that the Rev. Cornelius Ryan, 
in his lengthy commentary on our parable (Vol. II, pp. 371-380), 
does not refer, even in his ‘‘“Moral Reflections,’’ to the story of 
St. Nicephorus and Sapricius 

Similarly, in the 864 pages of Mrs. Sadlier’s ‘‘Catholic Anec- 
dotes, or the Catechism in Examples,’’ the ancient story is not 
included, doubtless because it was considered unsuitable for 
children. Neither is the story found in Spirago-Baxter’s ‘‘Anec- 
dotes and Examples Illustrating the Catholic Catechism” 
(Benziger, 1908, 618 pp.). 
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Leaving works having the special interests of children in view, 
we turn to Callan’s “Illustrations for Sermons and Instructions”’ 
(Wagner, 1916), and do not find the ancient story anywhere in 
its 384 large and closely-printed pages. In the various books of 
Catholic sermons I have consulted, I have found our story in only 
one place, namely, in the ‘‘Pentecost Preaching’’ (London, 1908, 
pp. 269-270) of the Rev. Arthur Devine, C.P. In the ‘‘Con- 
clusion’”’ of his sermon for the Twenty-first Sunday after Pente- 
cost, he applies the ancient story to the parable, and twice refers to 
Sapricius as a “priest,” leaving it to his hearers or readers to infer 
correctly that St. Nicephorus was a layman. 

It has been noted above that Trench twice praised the ancient 
story because it fitted in so beautifully (we might say, so marvel- 
lously) with the parable. He wrote that the ancient story was 
“‘a fine story illustrative of the parable’; and again: ‘This whole 
story runs finely parallel with our parable” (almost too ‘‘finely 
parallel’”’?). At any rate, it remained for the learned patience of 
Father Thurston, S.J., to add the following highly enlightening 
paragraph, in smaller type, to the biographical sketch of St. 
Nicephorus (February 9): ‘“‘Although St. Nicephorus is com- 
memorated on this day in the Roman Martyrology, and though 
the acts have been included by Dom Ruinart in his collection of 
authentic stories of martyrdoms, there can be little doubt that 
the Bollandist, Father Delehaye, is absolutely right in character- 
ising the narrative summarised above as nothing better than a 
pious romance. Ruinart has not in fact been quite candid in his 
treatment of the text which he prints. The older Greek text con- 
tains many citations from Scripture and other comments which 
to the discerning eye betray the purpose of edification which the 
author had dominantly in view. These Ruinart, following a later 
recension, has omitted. The whole object of the Nicephorus 
narrative, as Delehaye (Les Passions des Martyrs et les Genres 
littéraires, 1921, p. 220) points out, is to teach the moral lesson 
of the forgiveness of injuries. He holds that these acts constitute 
a typical specimen of ‘the romance of the imagination,’ the hero 
of which never existed (see Les Légendes Hagiographiques, 3rd ed., 
pp. 109 and 113). It is true that Nicephorus has been adopted 
as a local Saint in Istria (2b., p. 56), but he certainly did not belong 
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there. See the Acta Sanctorum, Feb., col. ii; B.H.L., nn. 6085, 
6086; B.H.G., nn. 1331-1334; Analecta Bollandiana, vol. xvi, p. 
229.” 

A brief but satisfactory comment upon this learned comment 
of Father Thurston is made by Mr. Donald Attwater in his 
“A Dictionary of the Saints "(London and New York City, 1938, 
p. 220) under the head of St. Nicephorus, February 9: “It ap- 
pears that Nicephorus, who was said to be a martyr at Antioch, 
c. 260, was the hero of a pious romance whose object was to teach 
the lesson of forgiveness of injuries.” 

If the Note of Father Thurston had appeared before Father 
Devine wrote his sermon for the Twenty-first Sunday after 
Pentecost, I am confident that the sermon in the volume of 
‘‘Pentecost Preaching’ would have sought a better illustration 
than the impeached one of Sapricius and St. Nicephorus. It 
fitted rather too snugly into the great parable of ‘“The Un- 
merciful Servant,’’ who was much higher in rank than his fellow- 
servant, just as Sapricius the “‘priest’’ was higher in the service 
of his Lord than was Nicephorus, the mere “‘layman.”’ 

Happily, we are not wanting in illustrations that will help to 
interpret the lesson of that parable to our present-day congrega- 
tions. 


Ill 


Since the authenticity of the story concerning Sapricius and St. 
Nicephorus appears to be more than extremely questionable, 
preachers of to-day would obviously do well to omit all reference 
to it as a happy illustration of the parable we have been consider- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, the gap thus opened in our sermon can be ade- 
quately filled by other stories of more agreeable authenticity. 
Let me number some of them. 

(1) The story of St. John Gualbert’s pardon of the man who 
had slain John’s brother is found in many places. Five pages are 
devoted to the Saint in Thurston’s revision of Butler’s ‘‘Lives 
of the Saints” (Volume of July), one of the pages telling at some 
length the beautiful narrative. The condensation of the story 
in Attwater’s ‘‘A Dictionary of Saints’’ (p. 161) merely says that 
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the Saint’s forgiveness of the murderer “‘was miraculously recog- 
nized by Almighty God.’’ Thurston comments on a compara- 
tively late (12th century) biography that it ‘‘is not the least valu- 
able of our available sources. Curiously enough this last omits 
all reference to the pardon accorded to the murderer, from which 
incident St. John’s conversion is said to date,” and thus the 
miraculous bowing of the head of Our Lord’s crucifix in token of 
His pleasure at John’s merciful action is also omitted from the 
later narrative. Lest some auditor of the preacher’s narrative 
should contest the accuracy of the story, the story could be pre- 
ceded by the statement that the earliest lives of the Saint nar- 
rate the touching incident. Under the heading of Vallumbrosan 
Order, the “‘Catholic Encyclopedia” (Vol. XV, p. 262) gives an 
account of the Founder, St. John Gualbert; gives the story of 
the forgiveness and God’s miraculous approval thereof; and adds: 
“This story forms the subject of Burne-Jones’s picture, “The 
Merciful Knight,’ and has been adapted by Shorthouse in ‘John 
Inglesant.’’’ The story is also told in Howe’s “The Catechist’”’ 
(Vol. I, p. 473: “St. John Gualbert and His Enemy’’) in some 200 
words. In his volume of ‘Illustrations for Sermons and Instruc- 
tions,’’ Callan quotes from the narrative by P. Hehel, S.J. (cfr. 
p. 266). 

(2) Callan’s volume noted above gives other happy illustra- 
tions of the general theme of forgiveness (cfr. pp. 266-268). By 
the way, it may be added that his volume does not refer to the 
story of Sapricius and Nicephorus. Another interesting and very 
modern story is told by Father J. M. Lelen in THE HommLetic 
AND PASTORAL REVIEW (September, 1931, p. 1338). In his 
“Five Minute Sermons, Third Series’ (pp. 148-149) Father J. 
Elliot Ross comments interestingly on a point of view declared by 
William Jennings Bryan: ‘‘For the Great Commoner declared 
that he cherished no resentment against the men who had been 
the cause of his repeated defeats. And the reason he gave, al- 
though not very high from a supernatural standpoint, certainly 
had a great deal of practical wisdom in it. ‘I have been so busy 
keeping up with my friends,’ said Bryan, ‘that I have had no time 
to foster hatred against my enemies.’’’ A bit later, Father Ross 
adds: “All of us have friends, and if we busy ourselves returning 
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their services, doing them kindnesses, we shall, like Bryan, have 
no time to plan vengeance upon our enemies.” 


IV 


Perhaps it will not be considered inept if the present paper 
should include some rather general notations. 

(1) Massillon’s sermon on ‘‘Forgiveness of Injuries’’ contains 
about 10,000 words. It is obvious that the sermon was not pre- 
pared for the Twenty-first Sunday after Pentecost, since its text 
(Matt., v. 43-44: ‘Ye have heard that it hath been said, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor, and hate thy enemy: but I say unto you, 
Love your enemies’’) is not taken from that Sunday’s Gospel. 
The long sermon was condensed and adapted to our Sunday by 
Father Edward Peach (Dublin, 1851), the text being changed to: 
“‘So shall My Heavenly Father do to you, if you forgive not every 
one his brother from your hearts’’ (Matt., xviii, 35)—these words 
being the closing ones of our Gospel. Of course, neither the origi- 
nal sermon nor its condensation really treats our parable, but 
considers only a moral point of view constructed out of our 
parable. 

(2) Dederichs-Cannon’s “‘Sermon Thoughts for Sundays and 
Holy Days” (Herder, 1929) takes for the subject of our Sunday’s 
sermon ‘“The Joys of Heaven.’’ No reference is made to forgive- 
ness of injuries. 

(3) ‘Living for God: Sermon Notes for the Year,’”’ by Rev. 
John S. Middleton, Ph.D. (Kenedy, 1934, pp. 306-312), takes 
for its text: “Blessed are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy” (Matt., v. 7)—the text fitting in well with our parable’s 
general scope, but the ‘‘notes’’ do not deal at all with our parable 
of The Unmerciful Servant. 

(4) Father Walter Elliott’s ‘‘Parish Sermons on Moral and 
Spiritual Subjects for All Sundays and Feasts of Obligation’”’ is a 
large volume (Paulist Press, 1913), but the two sermons for our 
Sunday (pp. 396-404) do not treat our parable in any way. 

(5) In “Readings and Reflections on the Gospels’”’ (Pustet, 
1937), Rev. Winfrid Herbst comments briefly on the separate 
parts of our parable—texts and comments occupying about 800 
words, 
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(6) Partly as a liturgical curiosity we may view the treatment 
given to our parable in the little volume titled ‘“‘Divi Thome 
Aquinatis Doctoris Angelici Sermones pro Dominicis Diebus,”’ 
edited by H. Hurter (Innsbruck, 1884); but also partly as one 
illustration of a curious handling of our parable to discuss the 
punishments of hell rather than the necessity of forgiveness of 
injuries. Thus, Sermo CXXXIV in the little volume takes its 
text from our Sunday’s Gospel (Matt., xviii. 23-45): ‘“‘Simile est 
regnum celorum homini, qui voluit rationem ponere cum servis 
suis. Matt., xviii. 23. Hec ratio fiet in die judicii, circa quam 
debet homo tria cogitare quotidie. Primo, reddendi rationem 
difficultatem; secundo testium qui adducentur veritatem; tertio 
sententie contra eos qui malam rationem reddiderunt, severita- 
tem.’’ The reader is referred to the preceding sermon for the 
Tenth Sunday for the handling of the text. Next comes Sermo 
CXXX V (De eodem), which takes the text in ‘‘Matt., xviii. 34.” 
The sermon deals with the nature of the punishments in hell. The 
two sermons do not discuss the forgiveness of injuries. 

(7) I consult ‘‘Sermons for All the Sundays of the Year, trans- 
lated from the Italian of St. Alphonsus M. Liguori,’’ by the 
late Very Rev. Nicholas Callan, D.D., Maynooth (Dublin, 1874). 
The settrion for our Sunday takes its text from our parable, but 
treats of hell (in about 3300 words) instead of the forgiveness of 
injuries. 

Now, it should be said that the items brought together here 
for inspection suggests something like a Gallup or a Fortune poll 
of opinion of our parable. In a similarly haphazard fashion I 
have consulted sermon-volumes that might be found in any 
ordinary priest’s library—and not all of them, at that. One 
might almost fancy that preachers would like to avoid treating our 
parable—and my own outlook is sympathetic with this view. As 
the parable stands in our Missals, it appears to be easily intel- 
ligible, perhaps; but if it be read in its preceding context in Matt., 
Xviii. 15-35, of which it is the parabolic conclusion, the lesson of 
the forgiveness of injuries will not, as it seems to me, be so easily 
handled in a sermon. 
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Dr. Wiseman as Roman Agent for Baltimore 


By Denis Gwynn, D.Litt. 


A centenary which is not without importance in the history of 
the Church in America occurred in September of this year, when 
a hundred years had passed since Dr. Nicholas Wiseman returned 
to England after relinquishing the rectorship of the English Col- 
lege in Rome, to assume his new duties as one of the eight bishops 
governing the Church in England before the restoration of the 
Hierarchy. Wiseman had acted, while he was Rector of the 
English College, as agent for Archbishop Whitfield of Baltimore, 
and the correspondence which passed between them is of great 
interest in its revelation of the relations between the Holy See 
and America only a century ago. In these days of cataclysmic 
changes in Europe it is encouraging to recall the unlikely contacts 
out of which so much vigorous and unexpected growth was to 
develop. 

It is a curious irony of history that in this same year when the 
English College in Rome would have been celebrating the cente- 
nary of Wiseman’s return to England—where within ten years he 
was to become the leader of the Catholic revival and the first head 
of a restored English Hierarchy as Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster—that College is once again untenanted by its students 
owing to war in Europe. It had been similarly untenanted for 
twenty years until 1818, when Wiseman himself was one of the 
first group of students who returned to it on its re-opening after 
the Napoleonic wars. It had been vacated and wrecked when 
the French armies invaded Rome in 1798, two years before Na- 
poleon established himself as Emperor and dictator of nearly all 
Europe. It remained closed during the brief era of his military 
triumphs, which ended with Waterloo in 1815. Cardinal Consalvi 
had come to England in connection with the conferences for re- 
construction in Europe after Napoleon’s overthrow, and it was 
through his influence that the college was re-opened in 1818. 
Wiseman, as a student at Ushaw College in the north of England, 
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was one of the young men chosen to form the nucleus of its revival; 
and after a voyage from England which lasted nearly three months 
they reached Rome shortly before Christmas of that year. In 
his recollections written years afterwards Wiseman recalled that 
when his journey had been made it was still ‘‘long before a single 
steamer had appeared in the Mediterranean, or even plied between 
the French and English coasts.” 

The college had been sacked by the armies of the French 
Revolution, but the main structure was still intact, with “wide 
and lofty vaulted corridors; a noble staircase leading to vast and 
airy halls succeeding one another; a spacious garden glowing 
with the lemon and orange, and presenting to one’s first approach 
a perspective in fresco by Pozzi—engraved by him in his cele- 
brated work on perspective ... ; a refectory wainscoted in 
polished walnut, and above that St. George and the Dragon, by 
the same artist, ready to drop on to the floor from the groined 
ceiling; still better, a chapel, unfurnished indeed but illuminated 
from floor to roof with the Saints of England, and with celestial 
glories leading to the altar, that had to become the very hearth- 
stone of new domestic attachments and the centre of many yet 
untasted joys.’’ Yet, there were many signs of wreckage. 
“Around lay scattered memorials of the past. Shattered and de- 
faced lay the richly effigied tombs of an Archbishop of York, and 
a Prior of Worcester, and of many other English worthies, while 
sadder wreckage of the recent storm was piled on one side—the 
skulls and bones of perhaps Cardinal Allen, F. Parsons, and 
others, whose coffins had been dragged up from the vaults below, 
and converted into munitions of war.’”’ There, too, as a “living 
link between the present and the past,’’ was the octogenarian 
porter Vincenzo, who ‘‘stood all salutation from the wagging 
appendage of his grey head to the large silver buckles on his shoes, 
mumbling toothless welcomes in a yet almost unknown tongue, 
but full of humble joy and almost patriarchal affection on seeing 
the haunts of his own youth re-peopled.”’ 

There, within ten years of diligent and enthusiastic study, the 
young seminarist had been ordained and received his doctorate. 
He had been appointed professor of Oriental Studies in the Uni- 
versity of Rome after publication of his first book, “Hore 
Syriacez,’’ and in 1828 he succeeded Dr. Gradwell as Rector of the 
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College. In that capacity he was appointed by Archbishop 
Whitfield, who had in the same year succeeded to the See of 
Baltimore, as his agent in Rome. Dr. Whitfield was himself of 
English birth, but the connection between Baltimore and the 
English College in Rome had begun considerably before. Dr. 
Carroll, the first Archbishop of Baltimore, had himself been con- 
secrated in England at Lulworth Castle, the home of Mr. Thomas 
Weld, the principal benefactor of the Church in England during 
his long lifetime. It was he who presented to the English Jesuits 
the magnificent residence at Stonyhurst, where one of his sons 
became the first Rector when it was established as a Jesuit college. 
Another of his sons, who entered the priesthood late in life as a 
widower, became the first English Cardinal to be appointed 
after the relaxation of the penal laws. It was presumably through 
Dr. Carroll’s personal association with Thomas Weld that the 
finances of his see in those precarious days were partly supplied 
by the Jesuits. This arrangement appears to have continued for 
some time, because the first letter extant from Wiseman to 
Archbishop Whitfield explains that he has been obliged to apply 
personally to the General of the Jesuits for the remittance of the 
sum formerly paid to Baltimore through Dr. Gradwell. The sum 
in question was apparently “‘the pension settled upon His Grace 
the late Archbishop as a compensation for property belonging to 
the Archiepiscopal Mensa now in the hands of the Society. 

This personal connection with the Weld family is presumably 
also the explanation of the curious fact that the Holy See relied 
upon Cardinal Weld as the principal authority concerning Ameri- 
can affairs, of which he had little knowledge or experience. The 
result led to at least one incident of extraordinary confusion, which 
Wiseman had to explain with disarming frankness to the Arch- 
bishop of Baltimore. The letter is so curious that it must be 
quoted at some length. Writing from Rome on April 13, 1832, 
Dr. Wiseman explained the position as follows: 


“Your Grace will have doubtless learnt that the new division or 
determination of Dioceses in the United States has not been acceded 
to. It may be of use to you to know something of the secret history 
of the business, though it may not be very fit for profane ears. The 
Cardinals of the Congregation place the most complete confidence 
in Cardinal Weld for all business regarding England and America, 
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though necessarily his previous choice of life can in no ways have 
qualified him for the slightest acquaintance with the ecclesiastical 
affairs of either. His Eminence somehow or other imagined that Dr. 
England, whom he had consulted, was opposed to the new limita- 
tion, and accordingly voted against it and drew the majority after 
him. Upon conferring afterwards with the Bishop, he was quite 
dismayed at finding that he had gone exactly contrary to his opinion 
and wishes; and he expressed himself to a friend of mine in terms of 
great regret at having by his mistake caused such a decision. 


‘Another still more extraordinary blunder influenced the deter- 
mination of this affair. The map used for the occasion not having 
room for the prolonged tract of Florida without enlarging the size 
of the sheet, this province was detached and represented separately 
in a small frame in some vacant corner of the map. Now, your Grace 
must know that Geography is not a branch of education in Italy, and 
in consequence their Eminences, considering that the real place of 
Florida, decided that the proposed demarcation could not be adopted, 
as it united Florida with Louisiana, I think, from which it was sepa- 
rated by such a vast tract of ocean. This will appear hardly credible, 
but I give it from undoubted authority.” 


In the same letter Wiseman felt it his duty to report another 
incident, which illustrates the immense gulf that only a century 
ago divided the Old World and the New. Wiseman in his later 
years gained the reputation of being ultramontane and reaction- 
ary, but his letters to Archbishop Whitfield show that he was 
already asserting the necessity of understanding other points of 
view. The great Dr. England, who was to become the first Bishop 
of Charleston, figures in several of the surviving letters. ‘Last 
week a funeral service was performed for the late Mr. Carroll,” 
Wiseman wrote early in January, 1832. “‘Dr. England preached 
a funeral oration. Yesterday His Lordship did us the honour to 
dine at the College.’’ The oration was referred to in another letter 
in April, when Wiseman felt it necessary to prevent any danger of 
false reports having reached Baltimore. The Mr. Carroll in 
question was the only Catholic signatory of the Declaration of 
Independence, and Dr. England’s panegyric of him had been a 
bombshell in Rome where the Papal States were still agitated by 
the recent plot to bring about a revolution by an outbreak during 
the Carnival preceding Holy Week. Dr. Wiseman continues: 


“T believe I mentioned in my last, that Dr. England had preached 
a funeral oration in honour of the late Mr. Carroll. Though I had 
not thought it possible to handle the subject with so much reserve 
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as His Lordship did, I will frankly own that it was such a sermon as 
from my long acquaintance with Rome I would never have thought 
it prudent to preach, especially at the present crisis. It was in fact 
reported even with exaggerations by someone who heard it. A few 
nights after, I was surprised at a large party to find myself drawn 
aside by Cardinal Sala, to whom I had never before spoken since he 
was a Cardinal, nor have I seen him again. His Eminence asked me 
if I had been at Dr. England’s sermon. I replied in the affirmative. 
‘What did you think of it?’ ‘Why, that it was very eloquent and 
powerful.’ ‘But what did you think of its principles?’ ‘I admire 
nothing as much as the art with which he escaped from the dangerous 
points of his subject.’ ‘Do you admire, then, his praising from the 
pulpit Mr. Carroll’s liberality on the ground that he married his 
daughters to Protestants aseasily as to Catholics, and treated all alike?’ 
‘HisLordship,’ I replied, ‘never said anything of the sort. Your Emin- 
ence must have heard from someone who did not understand English 
well.’ He replied that he heard it from a person in office who knew 
the language perfectly. ‘Then,’ he continued, ‘did he not mention 
among Mr. Carroll’s exploits that he undertook a mission to Canada 
to excite that country to rebellion against England?’ I could not 
plainly deny this like the former charge. Therefore, I answered that 
it was not reasonable to expect the same politics in an American as in 
one of us, and that the affair was represented in a milder form than 
had been stated. ‘A pretty thing,’ His Eminence replied, ‘to mount 
our pulpits in Rome and teach us such doctrines! We will know all 
about him before he gets what he came for. Do you know his busi- 
ness?’ I was glad to answer that, among other matters, Dr. England 
would submit to the Congregation some that would show how 
zealous he had been, whatever he might think in politics, to put an 
end to the democratic opinion in the interference of Trustees with 
ecclesiastical authorities. That, he answered, he was glad to learn. 
I added: ‘I can further assure you that from personal acquaintance 
with him I know that he is as decidedly hostile to your Italian revolu- 
tionists as Your Eminence or myself.’ 

“This conversation I mentioned to no one in authority except 
Cardinal Weld, who, I thought, should be made acquainted with the 
sentiments of his colleagues for Dr. England’s sake. What was my 
astonishment to find that in sequel of the foregoing conversation I 
was pitched upon and industriously held up as having denounced 
Dr. England to the authorities here. The Irish Clergy here have 
declared war upon me, and have studiously kept at a distance from 
my sermons so as to cause some scandal; and Dr. England has 
manifested a marked reserve in his intercourse with me and my col- 
lege. My vice-rector, having ascertained the cause of all this 
hostility before me, at once went to Dr. Cullen, Rector of the Irish 
College where Dr. England resides, and explained everything to 
him, requesting him to do the same to Dr. England. He promised 
to do so, but I have not heard a syllable from either.” 
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Such misunderstanding must have placed a great strain upon 
the patience of the American Bishops, and it is difficult in our age 
to appreciate the immense difficulties which then existed in com- 
munication between the United States and Rome. News travelled 
so slowly, and it depended largely upon the temperament and the 
accuracy or otherwise of the informants through whom it came. 
Even the most formal communications must have been delayed 
by accidents as well as the slowness of existing means for trans- 
port. Wiseman’s first letter to Archbishop Whitfield, for instance, 
reports on February 14, 1829, that ‘I have duly received Your 
Grace’s pallium; and a few days ago, the Brief empowering its 
transmission to you. The most secure and respectful way of 
doing so will be through the Rev. Mr. Egan, who will return to 
America in spring. I am sorry to see so worthy and virtuous a 
clergyman in such a poor state of health, but he tells me he is 
much better than when he came. Rev. Mr. Wheeler left for 
Naples the very day before the Pope’s death, in company with 
Dr. Conwell.”” But another letter at the end of September in the 
same year mentions that ‘Your Grace will of course have heard 
of the death of Rev. Mr. Egan, an hour or two after landing at 
Marseilles.’””’ The pallium may have been sent by some other 
messenger in the intervening seven months, but it seems likely 
that it was among his luggage when he died. The same letter adds 
that “‘Rev. Mr. Wheeler is, I trust, long since arrived. If within 
reach, I pray Your Grace to present him my best regards.” 

In the same letter Wiseman informs the archbishop that he had 
“translated the account given in Your Grace’s last relating to the 
Religious Houses, increase of congregations, etc., and laid them 
before Propaganda. I need not add that they were delighted 
with them. Such notices are some consolation to the Sacred 
Congregation in compensation for the distressing accounts from 
South America and Asia.’’ Such information had made Wiseman 
aware even then of the remarkable growth of the Catholic Church 
in the New World, and one wonders whether his influence can be 
traced in the famous passage in Macaulay’s Essay on the Papacy 
in which he noted that the number of the Church’s children “‘is 
greater than in any former age. Her acquisitions in the New 
World have more than compensated for her losses in the Old. 
Her spiritual ascendancy extends over the vast countries which 
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lie between the plains of the Missouri and Cape Horn, countries 
which, a century hence, may not improbably contain a population 
as large as that which now inhabits Europe.” It was on his first 
visit to Rome in 1838 that Macaulay visited the young Rector 
of the English College, and the Essay on von Ranke’s ‘“‘History 
of the Papacy’’ was written soon afterwards. But not even 
Wiseman’s sanguine spirit can have foreseen that a hundred 
years later, at the outset of a world war in Europe, a new Pope 
who had personally visited both North and South America as 
Cardinal Secretary of State, would be addressing an Encyclical 
to the Hierarchy of the United States which would place on 
record the enormous expansion that had developed in the interval. 
“You have now twenty-one provinces,’’ wrote His Holiness in 
November, 1939, ‘‘a hundred and fifteen dioceses, nearly two 
hundred seminaries; there is no numbering your churches, your 
schools for boys, your houses of higher studies, your colleges, 
hospitals, orphanages, religious establishments.”’ 

It is just a hundred years since Wiseman’s departure from Rome 
put an end to his association with the See of Baltimore as its 
Roman agent. One of his last letters from Rome to the United 
States was addressed in April, 1840, to Bishop Kenrick of Phila- 
delphia, who later became Archbishop of Baltimore. In this he 
expressed his hope of close “‘sympathy and codéperation between 
Catholics of the Old and New Worlds,” and particularly invited 
American contributors to write for the Dublin Review. In the 
England to which he was returning the condition of the 
Church was scarcely more difficult than that of the United 
States, although he had discerned in it such high promise of a 
great religious revival. His appointment to be coadjutor to the 
aged Vicar-Apostolic of the Midland District was in itself a sign 
of the growth that had already begun. The number of vicars- 
apostolic was to be increased from four to eight, and he was one 
of the additional new bishops. He was to be President of Oscott 
College as well as assistant to the Vicar-Apostolic of the Mid- 
lands. But his arrival was much more than the promotion of a 
brilliant young ecclesiastic with Roman experience. He had be- 
come known throughout Europe as a scholar of rare distinction, 
but his great energies and enthusiasm had of late been less con- 
cerned with scholarship than with religious controversy and 
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spiritual revival. He had formed personal friendships with men 
in other countries who were already leading a great Catholic 
revival—with Lacordaire and Lammenais and Ozanam and 
Montalembert in France, with Déllinger in Germany, and not 
least with Daniel O’Connell in Ireland, who had coéperated with 
him in founding the Dublin Review as an organ of Catholic scholar- 
ship and controversy. 

Through the Dublin Review Wiseman had already captured the 
attention of the Tractarian leaders, and his article on the 
Donatists had been placed before Newman at Oxford with re- 
markable results. It had shaken Newman’s confidence in his own 
positions so severely that he withdrew from Oxford to his hermit- 
age at Littlemore. Many of the Tractarians were already crossing 
the frontier to which Newman had led them, and Wiseman had 
met some of the converts both in Rome and in England during his 
prolonged visits there in recent years. They had filled him with 
unbounded hopes of a great return to the Catholic Faith, and it 
was upon their influence on the Protestant Church of England 
that he counted most for the religious revival to which he had 
now consecrated his life. At Oscott he would be within easy 
reach of Oxford, and he looked forward to developing close and 
friendly relations with the Oxford leaders. But his hopes were to 
be soon disappointed by the refusal of the Tractarians to have 
any personal association with Catholics until after Newman’s 
surrender five years later. By that time an entirely different fac- 
tor had entered into the picture, with the sudden influx of an im- 
mense multitude of starving refugees from the famine in Ireland, 
which continued with increasing intensity for three years. It was 
they, much more than the Oxford Movement, that suddenly ex- 
panded the Catholic population of England, so that it was quad- 
rupled within some ten years. It was for them that he was to 
labor chiefly, in the poorest quarters of the new industrial and 
mining districts and around the shipping centers of the principal 
ports. Within ten years of his return to England, the Catholic 
Church in England had grown so rapidly and was in such need 
of organization and guidance that the Holy See decided to restore 
the English Hierarchy, with Wiseman at its head as the first resi- 
dent Cardinal in England since the Reformation. 

















The Social Visit 


By GEORGE ZIMPFER 


The recent letter of the American Hierarchy, addressed not 
only to the Catholics of the country but to the whole American 
people, contains the following pregnant passage: ‘“The peace 
which all right-minded men so earnestly desire must be based 
upon a comprehensive program of restoring Christ to His true and 
proper place in human society. We must bring God back into 
government; we must bring God back into education; we must 
bring God back into economic life; we must bring God back in- 
deed into all life, private and public, individual and social.” 

A tremendous program, surely—and just where do we priests 
fit into it? To put it better, just where do we begin in plain, 
humble, concrete fashion? As we read such directions, we are 
apt to have the same reactions as other men; we are apt either 
to be overwhelmed by the great scope of the program before us or 
unimpressed by the necessary generality of the statement. But 
surely as educated men we may be expected to analyse the gen- 
eral terms and determine the specific steps that are necessary to 
the program’s successful completion. 

The average priest, reading that ‘‘we must bring God back into 
government,’’ may well reflect that, in so far as he himself is con- 
cerned, his efforts in this direction must of necessity be of slight 
significance and very indirect. When he reads that “‘we must 
bring God back into education,”’ he may likewise doubt his power 
and influence outside his immediate parochial family. So also 
with his ability to affect the economic life of the world. We are 
not specialists, most of us, and as a class we are quite candid in 
the acknowledgment of our personal limitations. 

But what we can do to further this restoration of all things in 
Christ we are eager and willing to attempt. When the Bishops’ 
statement speaks of ‘‘private’’ and “‘individual’’ life, immediately 
our minds fasten upon the thousand and one expedients now al- 
ready in practical use among our Catholic people. We have seen 
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the change going on before our eyes in these recent years. Since 
1910 the return of the Catholic world to frequent Holy Commun- 
ion has been the best preparation for the present renaissance of 
spiritual living embodied in the term, ‘Catholic Action.”” We 
have seen the steady progress of ““The Liturgical Movement,”’ the 
increasing understanding and appreciation of the beauties of the 
church ceremonial. Catholic literature in amazing variety is 
available as never before for those who wish to read and be in- 
structed in the Faith. The parish sodality is no longer a semi- 
moribund organization, sacred only to a handful of women whose 
social contacts are very limited; but thanks to Father Daniel 
Lord, S.J., and his Central Office at St. Louis, Missouri, there is 
now full opportunity to make it the medium of extensive spiritual 
activity in individual and apostolic work of no mean worth. 
Branching out from these organizations of men and women, we 
have numerous Study Clubs and Speakers’ Bureaus, Evidence 
Guilds and Houses of Hospitality, Summer Schools of Catholic 
Action and Labor Colleges. All this and much more is the result 
of direction from our constituted leaders, with the wholehearted 
coéperation of clergy and laity. 

But these splendid efforts, excellent as they are, have affected 
only ‘‘the cream” of our Catholic population. Naturally, we ex- 
pect the beneficial effects to work from the top downward and to 
permeate the great mass of our Catholic laity. How long this will 
take, no one presumes to say. It certainly would be a mistaken 
notion if we were to think that the work now begun and prosper- 
ing among the more zealous and educated of the laity should not 
be supplemented by equally zealous effort working from the 
bottom upward. And this latter aim, it seems, has not been fully 
realized. At least, if it has been realized, it has not yet been 
deeply and thoroughly developed. We priests in particular are 
the key-men in this effort to restore God ‘‘to His true and rightful 
place in human society,” especially in the task of deepening and 
strengthening Catholic life among what may be called without 
offense “‘our common Catholic people.”’ 

No one with any sense denies the splendid pastoral effort of the 
years that have gone. No one denies that our American Catholic 
people are, as a people, among the best instructed and most 
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devout in the world particularly because they have been served 
by zealous pastors and curates. But in this country we are faced 
with the same danger that has taken a terrible toll among the 
Catholic populations of European countries within recent years, a 
danger which has been emphasized repeatedly by the Popes and 
various lesser leaders of the Church. We are at that point in the 
religious development of our Catholic people when it is absolutely 
imperative that clergy and people shall not become separated into 
distinct classes, but shall rather become more strongly identified 
as alike living members of the Mystical Body of Christ. In 
plainer language, as the material resources of the Church in- 
crease, particularly in the urban districts, there is real danger 
that the contact of priest with parishioners will gradually cease 
to be something genuinely personal and charged with warm, 
fatherly interest, but will fade into that well-known and decadent 
attitude which covers the priest with the cloak of the business- 
man, the learned lawyer, the professional teacher, and the clerical 
politician. Whether we like to admit it or not, as the priest 
ceases to be the father of his people and the true shepherd of his 
flock, as he ceases to make himself ‘‘all things to all men,”’ as he 
ceases to display a personal interest and sympathy in the many 
family difficulties of his parishioners, he loses them for the Church 
and Jesus Christ. They will gradually drift away to those who 
seem eager to give what the priest seems to withhold; and they 
will not always be discriminating in their choice of a substitute. 
Well, what can we do that we have not been doing? Don’t we 
take up the census regularly? Are we not conscientious about 
the sick? Aren’t we in school all morning, teaching Catechism to 
the children? Why, we even do the secretarial work to save the 
parish money! But such indignant questions are not ad rem. 
The point is not what we are doing; it is rather what we are 
leaving undone, the resources that are as yet virtually untapped. 
Most of us cannot truthfully say that we are overworked. It is 
only that too many of us, if we are pastors, have an exaggerated 
notion of the weight of our responsibilities, and, if we are curates, 
have too exaggerated a fear that our personal initiative wil] be 
squelched or thwarted. Too many curates are apt to think ‘‘the 
old man’’ too insistent about his having ‘‘borne the heats and 
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burden of the day’’ (long distant, of course!), and too many pas- 
tors are prone to think any originality on the part of a curate an 
indirect assault upon their parochial policies! This is all very 
human, but it is sand in our ecclesiastical gasoline. 

Most of us should walk more, but not only to preserve our 
youthful figures. For every game of golf we play, we could well 
“offer up’’ one walk without the fascination of the greens and the 
little white ball. If in the summer we are willing to sacrifice the 
usual early-afternoon siesta for five miles of rolling fairways and 
the rough, why should we permit ourselves to get paunchy and 
soft during the winter and late autumn? If the fascination of 
golf consists principally in lowering our number of strokes, why 
can there not be a similar fascination in lowering the number of 
our unvisited families? 

We are not speaking here of the usual pastoral visit—the census 
visit. We are talking about a social visit, not only to those 
families who are especially friendly to us, but to any and all the 
homes that fall under our pastoral jurisdiction. We have our 
census-files. Before we start out for our walk, let us select a 
card or two, consult its data, and then resolve that no matter how 
rambling our walk may be, that home or those homes will be the 
real objective. The peregrination then will not be merely for the 
sake of exercise, which makes walking a dull and boring business, 
but something quietly satisfying will be added. We may not ex- 
perience this satisfaction at once, but it grows with every “‘V”’ 
and date we add to our cards. We are not performing an arduous 
duty, pushed from day to day to cover this street or that; we are 
combining the spiritual and the physical at our leisure, not be- 
cause we must but because we want to. 

When we ring the predestined door-bell and are admitted by 
our astonished but delighted parishioners, they sense at once the 
absence of that hurried and business-like approach peculiar to 
the census-visit. We are in no hurry, and we let them know that 
we have dropped in just to add a little spice of pleasure to our 
walk. We sit and chat comfortably, feeling a very real happiness 
in overcoming the shyness of little ones and the embarrassment 
of the mother at our unexpected call. We become skilled at in- 
formal questioning. We take home other persons’ problems and 
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heartaches, mull them over and seek solutions. We show our- 
selves genuinely pleased because Jim has found a job, or because 
Mary’s boy friend has at last popped the question. If we vary 
the procedure and take our walk in the early evening, we may 
listen to Mr. McCarthy’s views on the war and President Roose- 
velt—and without unduly committing ourselves leave the im- 
pression of a sparkling conversationalist. If we are stationed in a 
rural parish, we may learn a great deal that is valuable about 
crops and farming, about very definite reasons for economic dis- 
satisfaction and injustice. But above all, we may learn, even with 
one call a day or two in a week, the things that form the life- 
stream of our people. And we will be loved for our interest, our 
kindliness and gaiety, our encouragement and sympathy. We 
will be truly one with our people, not viewed as an official on a 
different plane of living but as a genuine friend, guide and de- 
fender. 

But such habitual parish visiting is not only beneficial to the 
people from the spiritual viewpoint; it benefits the priest himself 
socially. Too many of us succumb to the self-pitying notion that 
we are ‘“‘men apart,’’ and therefore bound to be lonely. We some- 
times misinterpret badly, especially as we grow older, that fa- 
miliar seminary instruction which warned us sternly against 
“the social visit."" And so, we develop gradually ‘‘a caste of 
mind”’ different entirely from that of the layfolk. 

But if we want to grow old gracefully and avoid the well- 
known crabbedness of old-bachelorhood; if we wish to avoid self- 
centeredness and grouchiness, if we want to elude that ‘‘clerical 
groove” and that nastily intolerant attitude towards walks of life 
other than our own, we have great need to cultivate, as Our Lord 
did, a real knowledge of the vital interests of our people and their 
social living. 

It is certainly a wise counsel that tells us to cultivate the com- 
pany of our brother-priests, but to think that Our Lord wishes us 
to confine our own social life to the narrow limits of the clerical 
circle is an obvious and rather costly mistake, not only for our- 
selves but for the Church. Many professional men make the 
same mistake, and slowly become smugly complacent and in- 
sufferably narrow. We must indeed love the life we have chosen, 
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but let us never lose the knack of seeing the nobility of other 
lives as well. There is nothing quite so permanently satisfying 
as that genuine, tactful interest in others and their problems; 
nothing quite so cultural as that kindliness and courtesy that sees 
in everyone the image of Christ Jesus. The priest who is no 
stranger in the homes of his people, who is welcomed as friend 
and father, not only aids himself in the noble art of gracious living 
but is also doing his share to restore Christ to His true and proper 
place in society. 

















A Polish Seminary in Contemporary 
America 


By VALERIUS JASINSKI, S.T.D. 


For over fifty years under the surveillance of the American 
Bishops and of the Holy See, a Roman Catholic Seminary (SS. 
Cyril and Methodius Seminary) in Orchard Lake, Michigan, is 
training for the priesthood young men of Polish stock who are 
then chosen by the respective bishops to work in practically 
every diocese of the United States. The specific calling of these 
future priests is to help the American bishops in their work of 
saving souls, particularly among American citizens with a Polish 
background. Our own day is witnessing a crucial struggle for 
Christ’s royal prerogatives in the world. The Catholicism of 
America is playing an integral part in the strife, and it is therefore 
necessary that all serviceable points of strategy be carefully taken 
into account. That is why, especially now, American Catholics 
in general, and the clergy in particular, may be asking what 
share of that work a Polish Seminary can be doing. Does it along 
with other seminaries help to spread the Kingdom of Christ in 
this country? Does it fall below or equal other seminaries in that 
respect? 

We shall try to find an answer to these questions. But before 
that can be attempted, one must understand the present situation 
in America and realize what obligations and responsibilities that 
situation predicates for our Polish-American citizens. We shall 
be concerned with facts only. 

America is right now in the midst of its “‘third struggle for 
liberty,” as Msgr. Ligutti so aptly calls it in his book, ‘Rural 
Roads to Security.’’ The first struggle was taken up to win her 
independence from England; the second, for the emancipation 
and equality of all her subjects. Both were won for the national 
cause. This third war—so far unpropitious to America—is a 
battle for life or death to free her from the disastrous serfdom 
of Liberalism, or in other words we are now engaged in a 
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deathly combat with the fatal virus of Individualism, Protestant- 
ism and Liberalism imported from Europe into America, where 
it is deeply ingrafted in both our public and private life. For 
have not these three prepared the way for Bolshevism and Hitler- 
ism in Europe? Let us recall the implications of Liberalism and 
their frightful consequences in the modern world. 

Under the label of “Evolution” Liberalism would dispossess 
man of his human dignity by claiming that every man—states- 
man, poet, mother, and father—is merely a descendant of the 
ape. As “Agnosticism,” it would discredit man’s intelligence by 
teaching that it is impossible to know true religion, the True 
God, or any absolute truth. As ‘‘Materialism,’’ that same Liber- 
alism claims that reason as such does not exist at all, but that what 
we recognize as a “reasoning faculty’’ is merely a cerebral secre- 
tion. ‘“‘Determinism,’” the by-product of Liberalism, denies 
man’s free will. Liberalism goes farther: it seeks to deprive man 
of his personal nature by saying that man has no immortal soul; 
it deprives him of all happiness in life, when, in high-sounding 
prolixities about the triumphs of science and industry, it makes man 
the slave of a lifeless, soulless machine; it denies the vast majority 
of people the right to private ownership, when, as “‘Capitalism,”’ 
it claims that all wealth belongs to the few plutocrats. That is 
the sum-total of Liberalism and what it leads to. 

With the greatest apprehension we can divine whereto that 
Liberalism under the semblance of these pseudo-philosophies can 
drive America, when we see to what catastrophes it has driven 
Europe. And America to-day is furthering these tenets by 
spending billions on schools and universities from which the last 
vestiges of Christianity or religion have been deleted, and by 
spending more billions on a godless—or at least a secular—press, 
screen, and stage. Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen sought to apprise both 
Catholics and non-Catholics of this alarming situation in his 
addresses over ninety-four radio stations (on ‘“‘Peace, the Fruit 
of Justice’). A similar alarm was sounded at the 1939 National 
Catechetical Congress of the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
held at Cincinnati, Ohio. The American Hierarchy also raises a 
call in its remarkable pastoral letter, ‘“The Church and the Social 
Order,’’ for a return to God in government, in politics, in industry, 
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in commerce, in economy, in education, in public and in private 
life. His Holiness Pope Pius XII called the attention of all 
United States Catholics to this burning question of the pastoral 
ministry in his Encyclical addressed to the Americans on the 
Sesquicentennial Celebration of the founding of our Hierarchy. 

And facts bear out all these alarms. We need to mention but a 
few of them: the three million divorces; the rather systematic 
destruction of life and the future of America by birth control; 
the monstrous number of suicides; the deplorable statistics on 
crime and delinquency; the thoroughly a-religious public school 
system; the small percentage of American youth in denomi- 
national schools, and the more or less fixed Catholic population 
(still something over 21,000,000, only!). All this is a most serious 


problem for Americans to solve, namely, what must be done to 


reconstruct American life on the principles of Christianity? 
Another difficulty specifically American aggravates the situa- 
tion: the question of assimilating into one national unit subjects 
with so vastly differing historical and cultural backgrounds. 
There was a time when certain racial groups wanted to live in 
America as if they were still in the “‘old country,”’ thus remaining 
a ‘foreign body”’ in the American organism. From that harmful 
extremity the public swung to the opposite no less radical ex- 
treme: they began to believe (with remarkable naiveté) that 
the greatest service will be rendered to Americanism when every 
national and racial quality is eradicated as un-American, or when 
it is at least “diluted” in the “American Ocean” as a drop of 
milk might be in the Atlantic. But such belief, it seems to me, 
passes over the fact that man is much more than a drop of liquid; 
that he is a living insoluble organism whose blood, much less his 
psychic structure, cannot be dissolved with impunity, that is, 
without destroying the entire man and annihilating in him what- 
ever is good and wholesome. To-day the adherents of that hy- 
pothesis, as they study the causes of crime, are astounded at the 
result of their theorizing, so contradictory even to the fundamental 
laws of biology, psychology, or education. For the man who 
would ignore the cultural heritage of his forefathers would be as 
foolish as a horticulturist who should prefer untilled ground to a 
soil intelligently cultivated by his predecessor. Besides, a man 
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who sets no store by the venerable endowment bequeathed to 
him by his ancestors—a culture that rose out of centuries of co- 
operation with divine grace—will learn to disregard every author- 
ity, whether of parents, superiors, the State, his God, and the 
Church; he will become shallow, thoughtless, with no more 
ballast than a piece of cork on the billows. Such a man does not 
and cannot make a useful American citizen. We wonder if that 
false approach to solving America’s assimilation problem has not 
decidedly intensified the nature of her plight in this war against 
Liberalism. Inasmuch, then, as a faulty attempt at the problem 
heightens the moral crisis, a real solution can hasten America’s 
victory in this her third struggle for liberty. 

What I have said so far brings us to the positive conclusion 
that America must in the immediate future solve these two press- 
ing problems: first, she must return to the principles of Christi- 
anity in all phases of public and private life; secondly, America 
must arrive at the organic solution of the assimilation question, 
such a one as the Catholic Church has applied through the cen- 
turies in her mission of teaching all nations. In that work of sav- 
ing souls the Church emphasizes the necessity of correlating all 
effort with native endowment—language, culture, and customs— 
for “gratia supponit naturam.’”’ The Church ordains native 
priests, “‘brings the good-tidings’’ in the vernacular, and patron- 
izes separate national colleges in Rome. By so doing the Church 
accepts whatever is worthwhile and good (and all good comes from 
God) in any nationality, enobles that, sanctifies it, and builds it 
organically into the Mystical Body of Christ. 

In that manner must be solved this country’s problem of assimi- 
lating. the different national and racial elements. To destroy 
the real values of any civilization brought to America would be 
wanton vandalism; and that vandalism, like every other bar- 
barity, would impoverish America irretrievably. Every national 
group must strive to overcome its characteristic faults, at the 
same time cultivating its highest moral, spiritual, and intellectual 
qualities with which it can enrich the life of its adopted land. 

For a practical solution of these two all-important problems our 
Polish fellow-Americans can render valuable service. In the 
first—the problem of re-Christianizing American life—the Poles 
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as Catholics are coédperating, as also is the Polish Seminary to- 
gether with other seminaries in accordance with the decrees of the 
Church and the guidance of the American Episcopate; the solu- 
tion of the second problem—that of incorporating into American 
Catholicism the achievements of the thousand-years’ Catholic 
Polish culture of one-fourth of America’s Catholic population— 
is the special work of the Polish Seminary. 

Yes, Polish culture, as few others, has always maintained its 
organic union with Christianity, 150 years of political enslave- 
ment notwithstanding (Lempicki, ‘Polskie tradycje wycho- 
wawcze—Poland’s Educational Tradition,’’ Warsaw, 1939, often 
quoted in Dr. Jasinski’s ‘‘O katolicka pedagogike w Polsce—For 
a Catholic Education in Poland,’”’ Katowice, 1939). On the other 
hand, the culture of Germany was cut adrift by Protestantism, 
which (who can deny this?) has brought on the neo-paganism of 
to-day; English culture became warped by Anglicanism and 
Deism; the culture of France was badly disjointed by the French 
Revolution, and that of Russia by Orthodoxy. But thanks to 
her unbroken contact with Catholicism, Poland has rendered 
‘services in the defense of Christian civilization, written in in- 
delible characters in the annals of history,” as Pope Pius XII 
declares in his Encyclical (‘“‘Summi Pontificatus,’’ Official Vatican 
English Translation, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Washington, D. C., 1939, p. 44). To show that Polish culture is 
one of the finest and richest in all Europe, we need just mention 
the world-famous paintings of Matejko (e.g., ‘Sobieski at Vienna”’ 
in the Vatican Galleries), the historical novels of Sienkiewicz, 
the poetry of such masters of song or dramatic art as Mickiewicz, 
Slowacki, Wyspianski, or Rostworowski; for the intensely reli- 
gious and at the same time highly artistic quality of Poland’s 
verse one glance at a recent anthology (‘‘Chér Wieké6w—Chorus 
of the Centuries,’”’ Poznan, 1939) will do for evidence. Another 
recent publication, two huge volumes of biographies, testifies 
eloquently to the Catholicism of nearly all Poland’s great person- 
ages (‘‘“Gwiazdy katolickiej Polski—Stars of Catholic Poland,” 
Mikoléw, Silesia, 1939). Perhaps no country of Europe would stand 
comparison with Poland’s Christian code of law for the public 
school systems. In the Decrees of the First Plenary Council of 
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the new Poland all problems of modern Catholicism were drawn 
up in the form of the Code of Canon Law. The so-called ‘‘Catho- 
lic Studies”’ (‘Studia katolickie’’) are annual conferences arranged 
by Catholic Action for the intellectual class, at which clerical 
and lay speakers discuss exhaustively such modern issues as 
marriage, education, and the social question; all contributions 
then appear in an official yearbook. 

There are also significant movements in the fields of politics, 
education, sociology, government, and journalism carried on by 
periodicals treating their respective subjects from a strictly 
Catholic standpoint. In 1939 Poland had, besides four Catholic 
periodicals of a general nature for the lay intelligentsia and nu- 
merous others for general and popular consumption, the follow- 
ing: periodicals treating cultural and scientific questions from a 
Catholic viewpoint, like the Verbum and Przeglad Powszechny 
(World Review); a bimonthly of Catholic pedagogy based on ex- 
perimental psychology and dogma, Ku Szczytom (Upwards); two 
periodicals devoted to Theology—Collectanea Theologica and the 
Ateneum kapianskie (Priest’s Atheneum); two catechetics guides; 
a monthly on the Eastern Churches, Oriens; the official organs of 
Catholic Action and of the Sodality Union; many periodicals de- 
voted to the pastoral office. 

Poland’s Catholic Action is organized on a national scale. 
The Sodality movement has reached all groups and classes, in- 
cluding units for both sexes among students as well as among 
adults of the higher intellectual and social classes. All of this 
Poland has achieved against the severest odds of a long cruel 
captivity and its consequences, shortly after regaining her inde- 
pendence and in spite of the baneful influences of the neo-pagan 
propagandas of Liberalism, Hitlerism and Bolshevism. In the sec- 
ular branches of learning—mathematics, astronomy, chemistry, 
physics, biology, and aeronautics—Poland holds no third-rate place 
(cfr. ‘‘Poland, Official Catalogue of the Polish Pavilion at the 
World’s Fair in New York City,’’ Warsaw, 1939; also Tokarska 
and Faltyn, ‘‘History of Mathematics in Poland,” University 
of Detroit, 1938-1940). 

And the Poles in America—what about them? With the 
bedrock of Christian civilization which they inherited from their 
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forbears, their work here has always been constructive. When 
immigration from Poland was heaviest, there sprang up over- 
night hundreds of Polish parishes and several associations whose 
purpose it was to serve the social, cultural, and material interests 
of the emigrant. At that time, fifty-five years ago, the Polish 
Seminary in Orchard Lake, Michigan, was founded to train for 
the Pole his spiritual and professional leaders. Some years still 
earlier a Religious congregation of Polish women, the Felician 
Sisters, began its work of founding orphanages, schools and 
academies, as well as homes for the aged and for working girls. 
Then followed more Polish Religious Orders and Congregations: 
the Friars Minor, the Minor Conventuals, Sisters of the Holy 
Family, Bernardines, Resurrectionist Sisters, Sisters of St. 
Joseph, Franciscan Sisters, O.M.C., and Franciscan Sisters of St. 
Cunegunda. All of these served the religious, moral, and intellec- 
tual interests of their nationals. The parishes, schools, and 
associations worked to counteract the evil effects of industrializa- 
tion of the laborer at the time when “‘men . . . from Poland and 
other lands of Eastern Europe. . . came to feed the mines and 
factories of Pennsylvania and the Middle West. The life 
into which these peasant immigrants came was no less arduous 
and unfamiliar than that which their predecessors had encountered 
in the West. The nature of urban life and of their employment 
made the problems of social readjustment vastly more difficult. 
The success of the Polish colonies .. . is due to the parishes which 
were quickly organized in every Polish group and to the Polish- 
American associations’’ (Fisher, ‘““America and the New Po- 
land,’’ Macmillan, 1928, pp. 55-56). 

A thousand-years’ Catholic tradition permeating the public 
and private life of five million Polish-Americans—what can that 
bring into our culture? How help us win in the present struggle 
for liberty? And in this connection what is the Polish Seminary 
in Orchard Lake doing? How does it help or hinder in the en- 
suing struggle for Christianity in America? What has that insti- 
tution done for its clerics directly, and for Polish-Americans and 
America indirectly, let us say, in the past year? 

SS. Cyril and Methodius Seminary is giving its young men a 
thorough, comprehensive Catholic education and training on a 
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par with the best in European or American seminaries. For this 
statement the academic qualifications of the faculty personnel 
adequately vouch: a Doctor in Philosophy and in Theology from 
Rome teaches philosophy; a Doctor and Master in Theology from 
the Pontifical Gregorian University teaches dogma; a Doctor in 
Canon Law and in Theology from the same Pontifical University 
teaches canon law and moral theology; a Scripturist and Doctor 
of Theology occupies the chair of Sacred Scripture; a Doctor of 
Theology from the Gregorian University, one who took active 
part in the catechetical movement in Poland for the re-Christian- 
izing of education, teaches ascetical and mystical theology and 
catechetics; the Spiritual Director and Professor of Homiletics 
is a graduate of what was before 1918 the Roman Catholic 
Academy of Petersburg. Every professor is familiar with con- 
ditions in Europe and in America. Should not all that be a 
guarantee of a broad Catholic outlook for the clerics they are 
training? 

Then also, classes are conducted in Latin, English, and Polish— 
which opens up for the students treasures of three very different 
but rich cultural horizons. The opportunities to deliver practice 
sermons and teach religion in two languages is also a distinct 
benefit. Since the clerics go out from the seminary into every 
State in the Union, the set-up of studies, teaching, and training is 
not limited to the needs of any particular diocese; instead, 7pso 
facto, that set-up has in prospect the essential problems of any 
diocese, thereby intensifying and broadening the training of the 
students. The rather strict discipline is also of nécessity and 
anticipation of the possibility of work in any of the many dioceses 
of the United States, which therefore is in the best interests of 
the prospective priest. 

For a more fruitful ministry among the American people and for 
a more harmonious codéperation with the Hierarchy, the clerics 
are trained to watch the pulse of American Catholicism. To 
that end they study, discuss, and prepare papers in homiletic 
form on the official pronouncements of the church authorities as 
well as on current vital questions, such as the school, education, 
and the re-Christianizing of American life. 

In order that the clerics may at the same time be prepared for 
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their special work among the Poles, as well as for imbuing the 
living organism of the country with the beautiful and rich worth 
of the thousand-years-old Polish culture, special lectures and op- 
portunities are offered from that realm of “‘service to Christian 
civilization written in indelible characters,’ as the Holy Father 
says in the Encyclical already quoted. This phase of their edu- 
cation is quite in keeping with the principle of correlation dis- 
cussed in the earlier part of this paper and with what the Na- 
tional Rural Life Conference states in its famous ‘“Manifesto’’: 
‘*. . . leaders will not underestimate the racial and cultural his- 
tory of the people of the community, but will rather seek to pre- 
serve what is best in their traditions, so as to inspire love of 
family, loyalty to country, and devotion to Christ’s Church” 
(National Catholic Rural Life Conference, ‘““Manifesto on Rural 
Life,’’ Bruce Publishing Co., p. 31, no. 72). 

Furthermore, at the head of the Board of Trustees of the 
Seminary is a member of the American Hierarchy and an alumnus 
of that institution, the Most Reverend Stephen J. Woznicki. 

This is a mere statement of facts. The facts seem to bear out 
that the Polish Seminary is actually helping the American Episco- 
pate to solve the greatest problems of Catholic ministry in our 
day, and that along with other seminaries it is fighting valiantly 
for America’s victory in her third struggle for liberty. 





The Problem of Population 
By C. J. WooLLEeN 


The fact of a rapidly declining birthrate in the West is not 
seriously disputed by any statistician. Professor Sir Leonard 
Hill, F.R.S., has recently stated that in the last 50 years the 
birthrate has fallen in England and Wales from 34 to 15 per 
1000 of population; in Sweden it has fallen from 29'/, to 14; in 
Switzerland from 29 to 17; and in Holland from 35 to 20?/s. 
France, in spite of frantic efforts to regain her notoriously de- 
clining fecundity, has still to confess to a birthrate lower than 
the British. On the other hand, both Germany and Italy can 
boast of increasing birthrates, the one being over 19 and the 
other as high as 23. 

A decline in the number of births is no new thing, as has been 
shown by Oswald Spengler. Writing in 1934, he said: “In 
the Classical world the practice (limitation of number of births) 
was deplored by Polybius as the ruin of Greece, and yet even at 
his date it had long been established in great cities; in subsequent 
Roman times it became appallingly general’ (‘‘Decline of the 
West’’). 

Spengler, with some reason, attributes birth limitation to a 
conscious regarding of the purpose of sexual intercourse. ‘“When,”’ 
he says, “the ordinary thought of a highly cultivated people 
begins to regard ‘having children’ as a question of pro’s and con’s, 
the great turning-point has come. For Nature knows nothing of 
pro and con.... The abundant prolification of primitive peoples 
is a natural phenomenon, which is not even thought about, still 
less judged as to its utility or the reverse.” 

What Spengler says about primitive peoples is true also of all 
peoples who are natural enough to despise the frustrating of 
Nature. But Spengler conflicts with other authorities when he 
implies that all primitive peoples are unconcerned with the pur- 
pose of sex functions. H. L. Ward Price, for instance, writing on 
the native women of Yorubaland, West Africa, says: ““A woman’s 
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main task, in her opinion, is to bear children; if she has none, 
she never ceases to envy those who have; and to have to depart 
for the next world, having left no child behind her, is considered 
a tragedy” (‘‘Dark Subjects,” 1939). 

So much for what may be termed the ultimate physical reason 
for birth restriction. Spengler becomes too subtle when he at- 
tempts to assign also a metaphysical cause. He says of the sterility 
of civilized man: “It is to be understood as an essentially 
metaphysical turn towards death” (op. cit.). But he contradicts 
his own synthesis when, treating of the present machine age, which 
he aptly describes as a ‘‘Faustian Culture,” he says: “As the 
horse-powers run to millions and milliards, the numbers of the 
population increase and increase, on a scale that no other Culture 
ever thought possible. This growth is a product of the Machine... . 
For the sake of the machine, human life becomes precious” 
(op. cit.). The observations of most sociologists, on the con- 
trary, lead to the conclusion that the machine, far from making 
human life precious, cheapens it; that in the present age man is 
forced to compete with the machine; that there is to-day a defi- 
nite trend towards race extinction in the West, which the ma- 
chine has accelerated rather than checked. 

Douglas Jerrold considers that “our falling birthrate re- 
flects not fear but pessimism, born of dislike for a world increas- 
ingly intolerant of individual rights and of social justice” (“The 
Necessity of Freedom”). But that conclusion would seem to be 
at once too sweeping and, like Spengler’s, too subtle. It ignores 
the fact that the comparatively wealthy who have least reason 
to practise birth restriction were the first to do so. Pessimism, 
in so far as it exists in the upper classes, is not so much a con- 
scious philosophy as the outcome of a distorted view of the pur- 
pose of life itself. 

In order to investigate the causes of birth restriction it is nec- 
essary to put aside metaphysical considerations in favor of ethi- 
cal. The explanation lies, not in a general outlook, but in indi- 
vidual moral motives. And the philosophy that governs those 
motives is essentially an immoral philosophy. 

It may here be remarked that the somewhat discredited econo- 
mic theories of Malthus have no real connection with the cause of 
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birth restriction. They have frequently been put forward as an 
excuse, and Malthus certainly was a hypocritical advocate of 
“moral restraint’’ (of the poor). But the wholesale decline in the 
birthrate of modern times cannot legitimately be fathered on him. 

It is to the false philosophy of utilitarianism that we must 
look in order to find adequate reasons for a falling off in births. 
The specious theories that John Stuart Mill and others developed 
in the abstract are unconsciously present in millions of minds 
which have discarded religious beliefs. The doctrine of “the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number’’ must, divorced from 
objective moral standards, issue in hedonism; there can be no 
escape. The seeker of utilitarian ‘““happiness”’ is solely a pleasure- 
seeker; and in seeking it for the many he has no other norm than 
his own. Happiness-seeking, therefore, becomes for him identi- 
fied with self-seeking. It is to the credit of Mill that he ulti- 
mately recognized the consequences of his own philosophy and 
afterwards modified it. 

The modern hedonist is not concerned with theory, but only 
with a scheme of conduct which is the concrete expression of his 
views. And since the bearing and care of children are handicaps 
to pleasure-hunting, they must be avoided at all costs. Unfor- 
tunately, it is impossible to acquit the women of the West from 
being the prime offenders in the movement for race extinction. 
Mr. H. G. Wells, who seldom says sensible things, has reduced to 
a simple sentence the explanation of why there is a population 
problem. ‘Woman,’ he says, ‘for a variety of reasons is be- 
traying an increasing disinclination to bear children’’ (‘‘Fate of 
Homo Sapiens’). The “variety of reasons,” of course, is only 
apparent; in reality, they have mostly the same root. G. K. 
Chesterton, commenting on the custom of married women taking 
employment in order to provide funds for luxuries, said that they 
have the muddled idea that they are free when they serve their 
employer but slaves when they help their husbands. And Lord 
Horder, the English physician, has recently told of women who 
consult medical men because they would rather go to winter 
sports than have children. 

It is true that high rents, landlords who veto families with 
“children or dogs,’ and social injustices generally, are all factors 
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which make for a low birthrate. Nevertheless, all these are in 
themselves symptoms of the prevalent philosophy. There is no 
proof that they have set the standard for the size of families; it 
might on the contrary be argued that a low birthrate, since it 
makes for curtailment of family needs, invites a twofold exploita- 
tion—on the one hand by payment of low wages, and on the other 
by a system of profiteering on the diminished necessities of the 
restricted family. That is not to deny, however, that there has 
during the last half-century been a deliberate campaign against 
the natural productivity of the poor; the wealthy and upper 
middle classes with whom birth restriction originated are not dis- 
posed to allow the less fortunate to outnumber them unduly. 
But the tendency of the poor to limit births is not so much an 
acquiescence in nor a revolt against the inferior social conditions; 
it is rather the sign of their own infection with the hedonistic 
philosophy.’ 

This contention could be contradicted if it could be shown that 
family aiiowances, which are now becoming a feature of social life 
on the Continent and have recently been introduced into England, 
have contributed towards larger families. But the system which 
in France dates from the years of the Great War has not in that 
country had much effect on the birthrate. It is too early per- 
haps to estimate its effect in Belgium and Italy, and certainly in 
England where so far allowances have been made only by private 
beneficence. 

The fact that both Germany and Italy have rising birthrates 
does not necessarily show that married people are more inclined 
to have children in those countries. For both Hitler and Musso- 
lini, as Professor Sir Leonard Hill has pointed out, besides grant- 
ing family allowances, have encouraged marriage by taxing bache- 
lors and making marriage loans. Conversely, statistics that 
show the number of births per thousand of population do not 
necessarily prove actual birth limitation; they may prove noth- 
ing more than fewer or later marriages. 

That birth restriction is widespread is proved conclusively by 


1To our mind, the author underestimates the depressing effect which harsh 
economic conditions exercise on the birthrate.—Ep1Tors. 
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statistics showing the relation between births and marriages. 
Apart from the evidence of figures, it is a matter of common 
knowledge and observation. There is, however, an important 
aspect of the subject which is nearly always overlooked by sta- 
tisticians and others who treat of it, or else deliberately ignored; 
these writers rarely differentiate between Catholic and non- 
Catholic populations. 

The vastly higher proportion of births among Catholics is more 
difficult to show, since in these days most nations, however 
Catholic they may be denominated, shelter not a few who are 
totally irreligious. Catholic Ireland and Spain, still Catholic at 
heart, have always reverenced the tradition of the large family; 
while in Canada the contrast between Catholic and non-Catholic 
practice is shown by the fact that in the French-Canadian prov- 
ince of Quebec the birthrate is over 24 per 1000, while in Ontario 
itis 17. In British Columbia it is as low as 12'/;. And while the 
rising birthrate in Germany and Italy may be due to various 
causes, it must be remembered that Germany is largely Catholic 
in the South, and Italy wholly so throughout. 

Nevertheless, Catholics in the West share with non-Catholics 
a certain decrease in the number of children to a family. Some 
have attempted to explain this decrease by presuming a lessened 
fertility in modern times, as if Nature herself had changed her 
laws. There is no warrant for such a presumption, which is dis- 
proved by the large families of those who are content to have 
them. There is, however, on account of the artificiality of mod- 
ern life, a greater tendency towards premature birtls and mis- 
carriages, which have an unfavorable effect on birthrate statistics. 
But even after due allowance has been made for this, it remains 
true that the average Catholic family of to-day is smaller than it 
used to be. 

It cannot be denied that contraception is to some extent re- 
sponsible for this state of affairs. But the question also arises as 
to how far the observance of the so-called “‘safe period’’ has led to 
the reduction of the Catholic birthrate. The “safe period” is a 
comparatively new discovery of gynecological science. It owes its 
propagation largely to the researches of medical men, of whom 
Ogino of Japan and Knaus of Austria are the chief. If all inter- 
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course were restricted to the “safe period,” the human race 
would cease to exist. “True,’”’ say those who support the physi- 
cal theory, “but everyone will not restrict themselves to it. 
Therefore children will go on being born, though perhaps not so 
many.” That means, in effect, that the self-controlled, the res- 
olute, and those of weaker passions would not reproduce their 
kind, while the carrying on of the human race would be given over 
to the less stable, the passionate, and the more irresponsible sec- 
tion of mankind. 

The term “‘safe period’”’ is an unfortunate one, and the natural 
reaction to it is the question: ‘‘Safe from what?” From child- 
bearing? If so, that is a strange application of the modern 
policy of “Safety First,’’ since St. Paul, inspired by God, has as- 
sured Christians that the woman “shall be saved through child- 
bearing.”’ 

In this the Church only carries on the Jewish tradition. The 
married woman of the Old Dispensation considered it a disgrace 
to be childless. When St. Elizabeth said: ‘““‘Thus hath the Lord 
dealt with me in the days wherein He hath had regard to take 
away my reproach among men,”’ she merely echoed the words of 
Rachel of old: ‘God hath taken away my reproach.’”’ And the 
Mosaic law which required a man to marry his brother’s widow, 
if she were childless, emphasized how necessary the Jews con- 
sidered it that each woman should do her share in procreating the 
race. The language of the Psalmist, echoed and reéchoed by the 
Church to-day, is strong in praise of large families. ‘“The inheri- 
tance of the Lord are children,” he says, ‘‘the reward, the fruit 
of the womb.” Again, they are ‘“‘as arrows in the hand of the 
mighty,” and the man who “hath filled the desire with them” is 
blessed, and ‘‘shall not be confounded when he shall speak to his 
enemies in the gate’”” (Ps.cxxvi, 3-5). 

Even to-day the Jews generally take pride in large families. 
As Mr. H. G. Wells (op. cit.) says of them: ‘‘They have and al- 
ways have had abundant and well-cared for families.’’ That, 
however, is not universally true to-day. In England there would 
seem to be a growing practice of family limitation amongst 
Jews, and in South Africa the Jewish birthrate is very low. 
Nevertheless, the Jewish ideal and general practice are in sharp 
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contrast to the reversal of values implied by the term “safe 
period,’’ which in many places has led to the regarding of con- 
ception as a sad mischance. 

It is true that the more technical term “‘sterile period,’’ now 
much in use, does not put the emphasis on its supposed “‘safety.”’ 
Even so, since sterility has been held in abhorrence by women for 
so many thousands of years, the phrase is as objectionable as the 
other if it is used, as it is, to imply that sterility is advantageous. 

The ‘“‘safe”’ or ‘‘sterile’’ period introduces a new factor into the 
moral problem of the avoidance of parenthood. Its observance 
involves a certain, often a considerable, abstemiousness. St. 
Paul, it is true, recommends abstention, but for the purpose of 
prayer, and certainly not for the purpose of limiting births. More- 
over, he is careful to point out its dangers. The abstemiousness 
that aims at ‘‘safety’’ may save from childbirth, but if practised 
under physical strain, as it often is, it does not save from bad 
temper, nor sometimes from frayed nerves. It is artificial, even 
if its methods are not. It is bad in its psychological effects. The 
natural suffering that the birth of a child brings directly to the 
wife and indirectly to the husband is averted, only to be replaced 
by one that is probably greater: a perpetual physical and un- 
natural disharmony between them. The labor and anxiety of 
bringing up a child (or another child if there is already one or 
more) are absent, but so are its joys and consolations. The 
impulse to demonstrations of affection is either suppressed, or else 
denied its proper outlet—a detriment to the full expression of 
meaning of the sacramental union in its relation to the union of 
Christ and His Church, which St. Paul himself takes such pains 
to emphasize. 

It is in the light of that relation—a perfect one—that the mari- 
tal union which aims to be safe from child-bearing is exhibited in 
all its imperfection. To play for safety in the primary purpose 
of marriage is to manifest a particularly ugly form of hedonism: 
one that does not pretend to pagan ideals, but yet claims the 
moral sanction of a supposed physical law. It would almost seem 
that in this matter of marital relations the monogamous pagan 
and his wife have the advantage. Certainly it is they rather 
than civilized communities who to-day are peopling the earth. 
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That is not so paradoxical as it seems. For the supernatural 
is based on the natural. And just as virginity is not a contempt 
for nature, but an acknowledgment of its weakness, so the nor- 
mal following of natural promptings in matrimony is a tribute to 
the essential goodness of natural functions. A return to nature 
from the artificiality of modern civilized life is the preliminary to 
the proper assessment of the supernatural. The Sacrament of 
Matrimony, in which nature is stabilized in a supernatural union, 
is typical of the transformation which all human activity under- 
goes by grace. In matrimony natural functions are sanctified, not 
only because by grace they may be supernaturalized, but also be- 
cause by the Sacrament they gain a supernatural interpretation. 

The first need to-day, then, is fora reverence for Nature. In 
that lies the solution of the problem of population. 








Recreational Leadership of Youth 
By Kiran J. Hennricn, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 


VI. Discipline in Recreation 


Many promising organizations for youth have been abruptly 
disbanded, because it was found simply impossible to maintain 
order and to protect the building from being wrecked. Planned 
programs could not be executed for lack of order, and outlets were 
sought in activities of an undesirable nature and quality. When 
such things happen, the organization is usually blamed and is 
condemned as worthless. A few critics put the blame on the 
boys, but a good share of the censure ought to fall upon the lead- 
ers who are not able to maintain discipline. Consequently, a 
knowledge about discipline for recreation and its peculiar exercise 
is of truly great importance for everyone who engages in any type 
of recreational work with youth. The larger the group, the 
greater is the problem of maintaining discipline. Since different 
organizations have different methods and means of preserving 
discipline, a variety of organizations must be considered. Al- 
though the charts accompanying this and the few following ar- 
ticles were used with Brigade lectures, they are equally serviceable 
for leadership training in all other mass organizations of youth. 

The word discipline has several meanings. Discipline may 
mean the rules and regulations for conducting an organization or 
studying a science. It may mean the enforcement of certain 
laws by applying sanctions, and it may also mean the relation be- 
tween master and disciple or the following of a leader by the boy. 
It is in the latter sense especially that we use discipline at present, 
and thus may define it as the creation of an intelligent following 
for the purpose of reaching certain good objectives. These objec- 
tives are principally four: we try to draw out of a youth what is 
good; we try to discover what he can do; we endeavor to develop 
his faculties further by weakening or removing what is objection- 
able. It makes no difference what these traits are—whether they 
are mental, moral, or physical. 
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DISCIPLINE of the BRIGADE 








I-OBJECTS OF DISCIPLINE 
4-To draw out what is good- Deve/opment 
2-To put in what ts lacking- Ha d/¢ts 
3-To weaken bad traits- Character 
4-To establish and maintain order 
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Private Talks Opportunities - Educational Talks 
Individual Guidance Promotions Ideal La 

Rewa rds Group Awards Voice and Eyes 
Moral persuasion Sportsmanship Interesting meetings 
Personal encouragement Incentives Stories 
Corrective punishment Honor Sys tem Preventive system 
Suspension Punctuali ty Use of whistle 
Demotion Example Inspections 
Dismissal Self control Exhibitions 
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To draw something out of a boy means in many cases that you 
must put something into a boy first. He may have good qualities, 
but may not use or cultivate them. He may not perform some 
good acts because he does not appreciate or know them as such 
unless he is told. He may do evil things because he lacks interest 
in other things, or lacks the opportunity to do something that is 
good and wholesome. He may exercise good traits occasionally, 
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but he needs opportunities to practise them often in order that 
under certain conditions he may do so almost unconsciously and 
thereby acquire a good habit or virtue. ; 

Just as there are good traits in everyone without exception, so 
there are evil traits in everyone without exception. No man or 
boy is entirely perfect, and no man or boy is totally wicked. No 
youth has a character that is completely bad. However, some 
bad habits and tendencies may have taken such a firm hold on a 
lad that they cannot be uprooted without first weakening them. 
This may take a long time, even with persistent efforts. Bad 
moral habits spring from the same emotion, passion, or urge that 
promotes good moral habits. Everything depends upon whether 
a boy goes right or left consciously, and therefore willingly. 
Hence, humility and pride, generosity and covetousness, chastity 
and lust, meekness and anger, temperance and gluttony, charity 
and envy, zeal and sloth, spring from the same principal source. 
Human nature, as it is, is inclined to follow the line of least re- 
sistance and is more or less antagonistic to spiritual exertions and 
to codperation with grace; but by proper guidance the inclination 
to go wrong can be weakened by providing another and better 
outlet for the urge that is present. On the other hand, poor and 
wrong guidance may ruin a character. 

For the beneficial exercise of discipline, a satisfactory physical 
order is absolutely necessary. This order is rather a consequence 
than a primary objective of discipline. Intelligent following must 
be created by means that reach both the intellect and the will. 
Physical means or force may bring about physical order, but not 
intelligent following. An example will illustrate the difference 
between physical and psychical means. Nine boys are deciding 
on positions in a team. One runs away. The leader calls: 
“Come here!’’ The boy does not mind. The leader shouts: 
“Get him!’ Some boys go after him and by physical force set 
him where he ought to be. In the same situation, the leader 
might speak to the lad and give reasons why he should return. 
The boy makes up his mind and comes. Here intelligent follow- 
ing has been created. The latter may often be a slower process, 
but it is the better way. We know that there may be stubborn- 
ness to be faced, that all reasoning and moral persuasion may be 
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futile; but force, especially physical force, will not weaken or 
eradicate an evil. Hence, physical force or contact should be 
banned in a recreational organization for boys. It may be rightly 
applied by other authorities, but not by recreation leaders, be- 
cause it does no good and a number of the other boys will surely 
combine with the culprit against the leader. This is often the 
beginning of the breaking down of discipline. Rather than 
physical force, dismissal is to be preferred—but only as the last 
resort, after all other methods of establishing order have failed. 
We shall say more about this subject later. 

Besides physical force, there are several methods of discipline, 
and according to the manner in which they are employed they 
may be called direct, indirect, or general methods. 


Direct Disciplinary Methods 


The direct method is employed when addressing an individual 
or group. This method is exercised in various ways. 

(1) By Public or Private Command, Reprimand, or Praise.—In 
case a fault concerns a mere routine matter or something that 
does not reflect on the character of a boy, a direct public address 
or warning may be resorted to. In more serious matters, fra- 
ternal correction as prescribed by the Gospel should be employed. 
It consists in repeated private admonitions followed by public 
reprimand and finally denouncement to higher authority. Pri- 
vate talks are usually effective, although not always so. 

(2) By Individual Guidance.—This is done by supplying mo- 
tives for doing or shunning a thing, and aids to accomplish it. 
Guidance takes the whole boy into consideration. All boy-work 
should be strongly motivated. Motives are the springs that keep 
things going. If a boy does not like something, he will employ 
every available subterfuge to escape it. The leader should sup- 
ply motives. Boys will dig a cave or mine for buried treasure 
day after day, but will not remove a much smaller amount of dirt 
or snow, if simply told todo so. Why not? Because an appeal- 
ing motive is lacking. 

(3) By Rewards Consisting in Words, Things, or Actions.—This 
means is not only useful for rewarding the good and successful, 
but also for arousing a desire to achieve and overcome handicaps; 
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it brings joy to the boy himself and to others. By this means a 
healthy ambition may be fostered. However, care must be taken 
that no discouragement or worry develops elsewhere. Problems 
arise if a boy becomes convinced that he cannot do a certain thing 
as well as others do it. Every reward should bring with it some 
personal satisfaction to the one entitled to it. Some actions re- 
quire a personal recognition; others require that a group be 
honored. No mistake should be made in this connection. The 
writer remembers a case in which a boy saved a life. The whole 
group of over a hundred boys were feasted at a party, but the 
life-saver received no special recognition. This did not make a 
good impression. Rewards are inherent or extraneous: the lat- 
ter have little to do with individual efforts or personal merit, but 
are good for all (e.g., parties or outings); the former should sig- 
nalize individual efforts. Furthermore, we may distinguish be- 
tween stimulating and final rewards. The first carry with them 
the hope of repetition in some form; a final reward cannot be du- 
plicated, because it is complete in itself. Finally, there are per- 
sonal and general rewards. The first are intended for personal 
satisfaction, the latter for group recognition. Metals, buttons, 
ribbons, certificates, etc., are used for individuals. Streamers 
attached to the colors, citations, cups, etc., are suitable for groups. 
Some leaders try to create rivalry among boys, but personal ri- 
valry among individuals is not a healthy means of improving char- 
acter. All comparisons with other individuals are more or less 
odious. They may cause conceit in the winner and depression in 
the loser. Both are undesirable traits. It is much preferable to 
let boys compete with certain accepted standards, or let them try 
to reach a predetermined goal, or make them members of a group 
in which all may win or lose. 

(4) By Moral Persuasion.—This appeals to the conscience of a 
boy and to his natural sense of right and wrong. Since these 
standards are practically the same with all boys, it is one of the 
best means to use publicly. 

(5) By Personal and Group Encouragement.—As the objective 
here is to remove an inferiority complex, this is an important 
means for creating a loyal following. Many things can be ac- 
complished by this means that could not even be attempted other- 
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wise. An example in the form of a talk to boys will illustrate this. 
“Boys, you know that we shall soon have an exhibition. Until 
now, we never won anything, but this time it will be different. 
We will take part and win. For a long time I thought you could 
not accomplish anything, but for several reasons I am now con- 
vinced that we can and will be successful, if you do what you can 
do. If enough of you are willing to try, we shall go ahead. Who 
is in it! Raise hands! That’s fine!” Thereafter the boys are 
ready to receive suggestions—on attendance, attention, order, 
etc. In the course of preparation, the leader repeatedly refers to 
the resolve: ‘“‘We can succeed, we must succeed!’’ If this senti- 
ment is aroused and nourished, one-half of the work is done. A 
certain amount of enthusiasm and emotion should always accom- 
pany personal or group encouragement. 

(6) By Corrective Punishment.—This differs from vindictive 
punishment. The first influences a boy for good; the latter satis- 
fies a wrong desire of the leader. The aim must be to punish in 
such a way as to induce the boy to do the right thing because it is 
the only right thing to do. No physical force should be applied, 
although the punishment may consist in the imposition of dis- 
agreeable physical activities. 

(7) By Suspension or Demotion.—A more severe disciplinary 
punishment consists in suspension or demotion from positions 
held in the organization. Demotion is considered one of the 
severest punishments, since dismissal removes a boy entirely from 
the influence of the leader. It is true that some boys are simply 
not amenable to discipline, and may constitute a danger to others 
that should be removed. But, on the other hand, the less ca- 
pable a leader is, and the less he is inclined to bother, the more 
frequently will he resort to dismissal. This is deplorable, and for 
the protection of both leader and boys some directors reserve the 
power of dismissal to themselves—and rightly so because of the 
complications that may arise from a dismissal. In any case, no 
leader should hastily dismiss or suspend, and a consultation 
among the authorities or with headquarters should precede such 
actions. No one should form the idea that any boy is not worth 
the trouble. He has a soul for which Christ died. The foregoing 
are the principal means used in the direct method of discipline. 
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Indirect Methods of Discipline 


Other means of discipline available to leaders are found in the 
indirect method. ‘They seemingly aim at one thing, but accom- 
plish something else of greater value. This method is easier, be- 
cause it is more pleasant and consequently offers greater assur- 
ance of response. But it needs knowledge and prudence on the 
part of the leader, like every other method of discipline. We shall 
list the most important indirect methods of promoting discipline. 

(1) By Providing Opportunities for Moral or Natural Virtues.— 
This may be done by encouraging certain approved activities, 
such as charity, missions, service, etc. Opportunities present 
themselves often, and it is only a matter of using them to benefit 
character. 

(2) By Using Promotions Wisely.—As a rule, a promotion is a 
reward for services rendered or a recognition of zeal and intelli- 
gence displayed, and as such it must be just and impartial. How- 
ever, a promotion may also be made for the purpose of creating a 
sense of responsibility that will often bring with it a complete 
change in the individual and may exercise a wholesome influence 
over others. This has been found to be profitable with recognized 
gang-leaders. 

(3) By Granting Group Awards.—These rewards recognize 
groups instead of individuals. It is not necessary to repeat what 
has been stated before, but a few additions may be helpful. 
These group awards may encourage boys who individually would 
never excel in anything. Such a small lift is very welcome. In 
this connection, leaders must be careful that group awards do not 
turn into a quasi-punishment of the innocent. This was done 
when a leader announced: “‘Next Sunday is outing day. You all 
saw how well the winning team acted to-night, and I suppose that 
you are all satisfied when this next outing will be especially for 
the team as a reward. All others are not welcome.”’ In this 
case all, except the team, were punished for not playing, although 
it was stated the other way. In awarding or honoring—it makes 
little difference which—a leader should never lose sight of the 
reaction that may be created in others. He may not think that 
far, but the boys quickly sense a slight, and remember it, without 
perhaps revealing their resentment. In this, as in every other 
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reward, there should be some proportion between what is done 
and the reward. To grant a special outing for a tug-o-war vic- 
tory does not seem to be proportionate. 

(4) By Inculcating Sportsmanship.—Good rules are found in 
many handbooks, and if the boys observe them, much will be 
gained. 

(5) By Employing Some Honor System.—Something worth- 
while should be striven for. Oftentimes, the honors that may be 
gained in national organizations remain unknown to boys. This 
is not right. At least a certain number of the honors should be 
revealed and recommended to the members. 

(6) By Giving a Good Example.—The leader himself should set 
an example in punctuality, orderliness, and self-control. More 
will be said about this point when we speak of causes of disorder. 


General Disciplinary Means 


The general disciplinary means may not be directly intended 
for disciplinary purposes, and may not seem to have a great in- 
fluence on discipline; yet, taken together, they will contribute to 
the formation of an intelligent following. However, at present, 
we must confine ourselves to the means related to discipline. Not 
much need be said about inspirational talks, the necessity of in- 
teresting meetings, inspections, and exhibitions. All the general 
disciplinary means may serve as incentives mentioned under the 
direct methods. The lack of certain of them would impair or 
obstruct discipline. It is more important to add a few words on 
ideals, interests, mannerisms, and the preventive system. 

(1) Ideals (whether they are proposed in the form of examples, 
pledges, or slogans) work on the memory, imagination, and the 
will. They have been used in character formation for ages and 
seemingly with encouraging results. The constant repetition and 
reference to ideals ought to create some lasting impression. 

(2) Interests should also be developed. In every action, as a 
rule, several interests are involved: first, the benefit that rewards 
the act, and, secondly, the benefit that comes to the performer 
from doing the act. As an example, a watchmaker may serve. 
One’s first interest in the making of watches is that they show the 
correct time; another interest is making one’s living, and by- 
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products are an increase in knowledge, ability, experience, wages, 
etc. Thus there may be several interests in all one does; even in 
recreation we find at least two, health and amusement. Some- 
times one interest may take the precedence over another; for 
instance, a boy may forego a dinner rather than leave a game 
before it is finished. He may sacrifice health for pleasure. So, 
the leader may play up higher interests against lower that may be 
more evident at the moment but of much less permanent value in 
the long run. 

(3) The deportment of the leader, or rather the intimations given 
by his voice, eyes, or hands are often sufficient to indicate his 
wishes. Especially the combination of some or all will deepen 
the impressions one seeks to create. 

(4) The preventive system used by St. John Bosco consists simply 
in keeping boys so wholesomely busy as to leave them no time 
for anything else. A well-prepared and interesting program will 
do this. 

Military leadership is something apart. It is found in cadet 
corps or semi-military organizations and creates a special at- 
mosphere. This provides a splendid means to manage boys and 
maintain order, not by militarism, but by the exactness and atten- 
tion it requires. Military formations and exercises create many 
occasions for the development of responsibilities and training for 
leadership. The distribution in squads breaks large groups into 
smaller parts under the leadership of one of the eight boys, and 
makes leadership more social and personal. Naturally, responsi- 
bility for each squad should be given to the best and most reliable 
boy. The responsibility for certain things or tasks may also be 
used for disciplinary purposes. Too much stress must not be 
placed on the efficiency of military exercises as a means for de- 
veloping character. The view that military exercises create a 
military spirit is erroneous; just the opposite is true. They are 
not a special training for war, just as the use of the knife at table 
is no particular training for murder. 


The Maintenance of Order 


The last question to be answered here is how to establish and 
matntain order. Although order should be a natural consequence 
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of discipline, it often constitutes a problem of its own. Befor 
going into details, it may be well to state some general principles 

(1) It ts much easier to preserve order than to reéstablish it 
Hence, from the first meeting or opening of the season the leader 
must insist upon an orderly procedure. This requires a few local 
rules that are plain and practical, and prove no hardship when pru- 
dently enforced. Open the premises on the minute and start the 
program as soon as possible. Meanwhile let everyone keep his 
place. 

(2) Have a continuous and interesting program prepared in ad- 
vance. This keeps order. All concerned with the carrying out of 
the program should have acopy. But it should not be made pub- 
lic to the whole group in advance, because this will take away the 
curiosity as to what is tocome. Time the program and stick to it 
as closely as possible. 

(3) All assistant leaders must know and tend to their specific 
duties. Hence, they must be instructed in the tasks allotted to 
them, preferably in special conferences. These assistants or minor 
officers stay with their groups, and must not engage in something 
else when the group is at ease, nor distract their group by talking, 
fooling, or untimely correcting. 

(4) The junior officers must be watched closely. As a rule, they 
are only boys and often create disorder by their distracting ac- 
tions whilst the leader instructs—frequently by criticizing, dis- 
puting, or bullying. They often confuse authority and responsi- 
bility with the right to take liberties. It is plain that the giving 
of good example and the application of these principles constitute 
a good character training for the leader himself. 

We now come to some special phases of maintaining order. To 
preserve order after it has been established from the beginning is 
comparatively easy, but it is more difficult to restore it after it 
has disappeared. Disorders may be general or particular. A 
general disorder exists if the whole group does as it pleases. Often 
howling leaders show their helplessness by constant shouting to 
procure silence or peace. By doing so they confess their ineffi- 
ciency and ignorance of the causes of adisorder. As far as groups 
are concerned, these causes may be lack of fresh air in a hall, a 
change in the weather, a program with no special interest or no 
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snap in its execution, and lacking adaptation to the boys. To 
these may be added constant and tiresome repetitions and too 
long periods of drill or formal exercises. With individuals, the 
causes of disorder may be physical defects in health or hearing, 
nervousness, a lack of understanding, attention, interest, or dis- 
appointment. In a case of general disorder, the leader should 
confer with his assistants and give detailed instructions. He 
should continue the program without interruption, one part after 
the other, using the roll-call, announcements, etc., as rest periods 
until the boys get accustomed to order. Thereafter, the leader 
must relax slowly. It is a difficult task requiring patience and 
tact. If these disorders occur repeatedly without improvement, 
it might be better to discontinue the meetings temporarily and 
start with another group. If general disorders are created by 
gang leaders, these must be reformed or removed. Particular dis- 
orders in small groups or caused by individuals are easier to be 
remedied, but also require skill and tact. A leader should not 
thoughtlessly and repeatedly threaten with dismissals. This 
amounts to telling the boys that he cannot handle them or that he 
is sore at them. A leader should show that he is ahead of the 
boys, and that they are no match for him. The boys should get 
this impression from the leader’s whole deportment. This does 
not mean that the boys should be made to realize that they are 
being disciplined, because the less they feel it, the more readily 
will they submit to discipline. 

Order imposed from the outside should be supported by the 
self-discipline of the boys. Give reasons for this or that which is 
requested or expected. Unsupported criticism and opposition 
are natural stimulants for the boys, inciting them to resist, fight, 
and revolt. If overdone or not accompanied by reasons, such 
methods will end in open defiance or withdrawal from the organi- 
zation in hatred. Bolshevism was created by Czarism. Over- 
disciplining may bring about undesirable automatism; the boy 
will submit unwillingly for the time being, because it seems to be 
the only thing to do under prevailing conditions. Some boys 
have more common sense than certain leaders. Cultivate self- 
control and self-reliance in these boys by appealing to their per- 
sonality. Corporal punishment should not be used because it 
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does not really reform and breeds revenge. A desire to administer 
corporal punishment is often created in a leader who does not 
know other means or methods to gain his end. It may also be 
caused by a desire for retribution or to “get even.”” But causing 
pain does not rectify wrong; instead, it inflicts another wrong. 
Finally, an emotional outburst may lead to the use of force. 
Emotions should be controlled because they entertain boys with- 
out putting a wholesome fear into them. If we allow an interval 
to elapse before inflicting punishment, the delay may help to 
create a more sober and juster attitude. 

Discipline must always be exercised in the form of guidance, on 
account of the free will. Free decisions make an act human, and 
not merely that of aman. Free decisions depend upon judgment. 
Judgment requires the knowledge of right and wrong. Upon this, 
morality and responsibility depend. Hence, a boy grows in 
freedom, morality, and responsibility as he grows in knowledge. 
Acts of children may sometimes appear to us as wrong, but may 


- not appear so to them owing to their lack of knowledge, experi- 


ence, training, etc. The inner thoughts and motives of youth 
are not open for inspection to outsiders. Discipline and charac- 
ter building are really the personal affair of the individual. Lead- 
ers may extend aid, counsel, and guidance, but they cannot do 
much more. The perfect use of the free will is a fruit of sancity: 
‘The truth shall make you free.’”” This is the best consolation for 
leaders who give of their best and are, humanly speaking, but 
little successful. Before God it may be otherwise. This should 
also keep a leader from worrying too much about misconduct. 
It is usually exaggerated. Ordinary good conduct does not ar- 
rest the attention, and virtues may remain unobserved although 
they are much more frequently exercised. 

Finally, every revolt thrives upon the offenses and selfishness of 
the regime it opposes, be it the family, school, State, organization, 
or a leader. Wickedness is no more natural than goodness. 
Fallen nature has been elevated and is supported by grace. Many 
powerful factors work against us in boy-work and try to draw 
boys away from good influences and surroundings. In many in- 
stances the lack of finances does not permit us to compete with 
better equipped harmful forces. But we must compete and must 
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succeed at least in many cases. We must improve the viewpoint 
of the boy, and must maintain discipline by creating enthusiasm 
with all the means at our command. Moral qualities are better 
promoted by good example than by commanding. The person- 
ality of a leader is of the utmost importance, since success scores 
higher with superior leaders. Add to the good leader an organi- 
zation with an interesting program and workable system of dis- 
cipline, and good results are bound to follow. 
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Conditional Consent in Marriage 
By STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 


Canon 1092 on conditional consent in marriage reads as follows: 

(1) If the condition is of the future and either necessary, or 
impossible, or sinful, but is not contrary to the essence of marriage, 
it is considered as not added to the contract; 

(2) If the condition is of the future and is contrary to the 
essence of marriage, it renders the marriage null and void; 

(3) If the condition is of the future and licit, it suspends the 
validity of the marriage; 

(4) If the condition is either of the past or the present, the 
marriage is valid if the condition is existent, but invalid if the 
condition is not realized. 


History of the Law on Conditional Consent in Marriage 


It is a well-known fact that Canon Law is built to a great ex- 
tent on the Roman Law. There were, however, things in which 
the Church could not make use of the Roman Law because of 
fundamental differences in some respects between the viewpoint 
of Roman Law and of the Church. Now, concerning conditions 
in stipulations and transactions and contracts generally, the 
Roman Law permitted conditional consent; in marriage, however, 
the law did not recognize any condition on which one wished his 
consent to depend. The reason why there was this difference be- 
tween contracts and marriage is that the Roman Law did not 
look upon marriage as a contract in the legal sense; it regarded 
marriage as in a class by itself and governed by special laws, not 
by the laws of contracts and transactions. The social structure 
of the nation and of its families was largely responsible for the 
fact that marriage under the Roman Law was considered, not so 
much as coming about by the mutual agreement of the young 
man and woman, but rather by the willingness of the father 
of the young man to permit his son to bring into his family a 
young woman as his wife. As Ferini says, a free marriage in the 
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Roman Law is not a juridical institute in itself, but rather an 
ethical and social institute from which flow important juridical 
consequences (‘‘Manuale di Pandette,”’ § 709). 

As there was not a word about conditional marriage consent in 
the Roman Law, nor in the Canon Law for many centuries, it is 
difficult to explain how in the twelfth century the Canon Law 
admits conditional consent. What is still more puzzling is that 
Pope Urban III (1185-1187), when speaking of conditions in mar- 
riage consent, says that the canonica instituta do not reject or 
disapprove of conditions in marriage. He evidently means that 
the canonical practice considered and gave value to conditions, 
while the Roman Law gave them no recognition whatsoever. 
The contract idea in marriage did not appear as clearly in the 
Roman Law as in the Canon Law, but the consent of the parties 
to become husband and wife is certainly required by the Roman 
Law (Joyce, ‘‘Christian Marriage,’”’ p. 42). Gradually the con- 
tract aspect of marriage came to the fore in the Canon Law. The 
more stress was laid on the contract underlying the marital union, 
the more the principles applicable to other contracts were ap- 
plied also to marriage. 

The most explicit text on conditional marriage consent in the 
Law of the Decretals is contained in the Decretal of Pope Gregory 
IX (1227-1241), which reads: ‘‘If conditions against the essence 
of marriage are inserted (in the marriage consent), for example, 
when one says to the other: ‘I contract with thee if you avoid 
the generation of offspring,’ or: ‘Until I shall find another woman 
richer in honor and means,’ or: ‘If you give yourself to adultery 
for money,’ the marriage contract, no matter how much it is 
favored in law, has no effect, though other conditions in marriage, 
if they be sinful or impossible must be considered as not added or 
placed because of the favor that the law extends to marriage” 
(Decretales Gregorii IX, lib. IV, tit. 5, cap. ult.). 

If one compares Canon 1092 with the foregoing Decretal of Pope 
Gregory IX, it is evident that the Code has retained the sub- 
stance of that law. Cardinal Gasparri tells us (“‘De Matrimonio,” 
II, n. 878) that the consultors who prepared the draft of the laws 
of the Code on marriage wanted to have declared invalid all mar- 
riages entered into on any condition whatsoever, according to 
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the principle accepted in recent legislations (of the civil law) 
that no condition may be added to a legal act. He further relates 
that Father Wernz, S.J., drew up a Canon to that effect and that 
it was accepted by the entire Commission together with the 
President, the late Cardinal Gasparri, but that this tentative 
Canon disappeared later on without any further mention of it 
in the acts, and that Canon 1092 was substituted. 


Meaning of the Term ‘‘Condition’’ in the Marriage Consent 


The condition meant here is some circumstance or fact upon 
which one makes one’s marriage consent depend. The making 
known of one’s will and intention to others is practically necessary 
in order that any legal effects can be given to the reservation made 
to the consent, for de internis non iudicat pretor (that is to say, 
merely internal acts of the will cannot be judged or considered 
in the external forum). Is there any sense to such a conditional 
consent? Should not the parties either marry each other purely 
and simply, without complicating matters by adding condi- 
tions, or else refrain from marriage? They certainly should, for, 
as Cardinal Gasparri says in his treatise ‘‘De Matrimonio,” n. 
878, because of the reverence for the Sacrament and the danger 
of many inconveniences marriage should be contracted simply 
and purely, nor should the pastor ever allow anything to be added 
in the expression of the marriage consent. Nevertheless, since 
it does happen that people do make these conditions before they 
come before the priest to contract marriage, it is important for 
priests engaged in the care of souls to know what effect the Canon 
Law gives to conditions. Moreover, at times it may be per- 
fectly justifiable to make a condition; for example, a Catholic who 
marries a non-Catholic may for the protection of his religion and 
that of the children make it plain that he or she does not consent 
to the marriage unless he and the children shall be free to practise 
the Catholic Faith. 


Various Kinds of Conditions 


(1) Conditions may be past, present, or future, inasmuch as 
the circumstance on which one makes one’s marriage consent 
depend may be either past, present, orfuture. Properly speaking, 
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future conditions only are conditions in the real sense of the term, 
but, as canonists point out, past and present conditions are 
usually considered equivalent to future conditions. In fact, 
Canon 1092 speaks first of various kinds of future conditions and 
then of past and present ones. A future condition suspends the 
validity of the marriage until the fact upon which the consent is 
conditioned happens; past or present conditions do not suspend 
the validity, but (as Canon 1092, n. 4, says) the marriage is then 
and there either valid or invalid—valid if the fact on which the 
consent is conditioned is verified, invalid if it is not (e.g., if a 
party says he or she does not consent to the marriage unless the 
other is free from a certain specified disease). 

(2) Conditions may be possible or impossible. What is physi- 
cally or morally impossible is not supposed to be seriously added 
as a condition. Possible facts or circumstances may be either 
necessary or contingent. The contingent may depend either 
on the will of man or may be casual or influenced by chance, and 
it may depend partly on the will of man and partly on chance. 

(3) Conditions may finally be licit or illicit (honestz aut turpes), 
when neither the divine nor the human law forbids what is put 
as a condition or when it offends against either law. The licit 
as well as the illicit conditions may be either against the essence 
of marriage, or may concern other facts and circumstances. II- 
licit conditions that are not against the essence of marriage are to 
be ignored according to Canon 1092, n.1. In the following pages 
we shall speak (1) of licit and possible conditions; (2) of illicit 
and impossible conditions; (3) of conditions against the essence 
of marriage. 


1. Licit and Possible Conditions 


(a) Past or Present Licit and Possible Conditions.—Marriage 
entered into with such a condition is valid if the condition is veri- 
fied (for example, I contract marriage with you under the condi- 
tion that you never had or at present have not such or such a 
disease); if the other party was never and is not at present 
afflicted with such a disease, the marriage is valid, otherwise it is 
invalid. The fact that the one positing the condition does not 
know whether what he demands is or is not verified, does not 
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matter; asa rule, he or she will be uncertain about it, because it is 
for reason of this uncertainty that the party wants to protect 
himself or herself. The condition about something past or 
present involves the inconvenience that the parties have no right 
to the use of marriage until they know that the condition is veri- 
fied, because before that they do not know whether they are 
validly married. Now, if the condition is not verified and the 
party who made the condition does not yet know whether the 
condition is or is not verified, but he or she does make use of the 
marriage, is the condition thereby revoked so that the marriage 
becomes valid notwithstanding the unverified condition? No; 
once it is certain that the condition was made and not revoked 
before the marriage, the condition is not revoked by marital 
cohabitation unless the party who made the condition declares 
that he wants to revoke it; the revocation of a previous act may 
not be presumed but must be proved (cfr. Roman Rota, Novem- 
ber 30, 1928, in a case on a conditio de presenti, virginity; ‘‘De- 
cisiones,’’ XX, 473). 

(b) Future Licit and Possible Conditions.—A licit and possible 
condition concerning a future contingent fact or circumstance 
suspends the validity of marriage until that event happens: if 
the fact is not realized, the marriage is invalid. Cardinal Gas- 
parri and all canonists generally draw attention to the fact that 
marriage with such a condition is not to be permitted by the priest 
witnessing the marriage and having knowledge of such intention 
of one or both parties. The priest should refer the matter to his 
Ordinary, and, says Cardinal Gasparri, the bishop should ordi- 
narily not permit the marriage until after the verification of the 
condition. Evidently so; for, on the one hand, the conditional 
contracting of marriage is foreign to the Roman Ritual and the 
usual practice of the Church, and, on the other hand, the parties 
who contract marriage with such a condition do not become hus- 
band and wife until the future event actually happens, and in the 
meantime they are not permitted to live as married people. 
Priests engaged in parish work will not be troubled, as a rule, 
with marriages contracted under a future condition, but they will 
at times have trouble with licit and possible conditions of the past 
or present. If the priest who witnesses the marriage obtains 
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knowledge before the marriage that one or both parties have 
made such a condition, he should induce the parties either to 
abandon the condition and give an absolute consent, or delay the 
marriage until they decide whether they want to get married or 
not. For, as we said above, conditional marriages are foreign to 
the Ritual and the practice of the Church. 


2. Illicit and Impossible Conditions 


In speaking of sinful and impossible conditions, we eliminate 
for the moment conditions against the essence of marriage, which 
conditions are of their very nature illicit. Here we are concerned 
with all other illicit conditions. The law of the Code declares 
that future illicit and impossible conditions are to be ignored as 
though they did not exist (Canon 1092, n. 1). Canonists draw 
attention to the fact that, if one or both contracting parties seri- 
ously bound their consent to a sinful or impossible future condi- 
tion, the validity or invalidity of the marriage would depend on 
that condition. The presumption of law that the parties did not 
seriously attach such a condition to their consent is a simple 
presumptio iuris, which admits of proof to the contrary (Gas- 
parri, ‘‘De Matrimonio,”’ II, nn. 884-891). If a man should say 
to the woman that he will marry her only under the condition 
that she become his partner in some illegal business (e.g., counter- 
feiting or other sinful business), Canon Law considers that condi- 
tion as non-existent; but if the man actually bound his consent 
to that condition, the Church cannot supply his consent—that is 
to say, put an absolute consent where there was no absolute con- 
sent to marriage. The same applies to impossible future condi- 
tions. Ordinarily the law supposes that an impossible condition 
was merely a caprice, and not seriously put. If, however, the 
consent was seriously bound up with an impossible future condi- 
tion, the marriage is invalid because that condition can never be 
verified. 

What about illicit and impossible conditions of the past or 
present? Concerning these conditions, Canon 1092, n. 4, applies; 
this states that all marriages contracted subject to past or present 
conditions are either valid or invalid—valid if the condition is 
verified at the time of marriage, invalid if not verified at the time 
of marriage (Gasparri, ‘‘De Matrimonio,” II, n. 921). 
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3. Conditions against the Essence of Marriage 


The conditions against the essence of marriage are conditions 
concerning the future; that is to say, they concern things to be 
done or omitted after marriage. All conditions concerning facts 
and circumstances of the past or present are comprehended in 
the rule of Canon 1092, n. 4, spoken of above. 

To the essence of marriage belongs: (1) the perpetual and ex- 
clusive right mutually given and accepted in the marriage con- 
tract to the use of the body for the performance of those acts 
which by the law of nature are ordained for the procreation of off- 
spring, and secondarily for the appeasement of the passions; 
(2) unity, that is to say, a union between one husband and one 
wife only; (3) indissolubility. 

Canon 1092, n. 2, states that a future condition against the 
essence of marriage renders marriage null and void. The term 
“future condition’’ has reference to acts or omissions against the 
essence of marriage after the marriage contract is made. It is 
evident that a condition against the very essence of marriage de- 
stroys the marriage cousent, because he who wants to contract 
marriage must be willing to contract marriage with all the essen- 
tials of marriage; if he does not have that will and intention, he 
gives no true marriage consent even though he pronounces the 
usual words of the form of marriage. However, Canon 1086, 
§ 1, rules that the internal consent of the mind is always presumed 
to conform to the words employed in contracting marriage. 
Wherefore, in the external forum a person will not be permitted 
to plead that he did not mean what he said in the marriage con- 
tract, unless he can prove that he made a condition contrary to 
the essence of marriage and did not revoke it before the marriage 
actually took place. 

The anti-Christian spirit seems to invade more and more the 
minds of Christians and Catholics. Many married couples want 
no children at all; others arbitrarily limit the number to one or 
two. When the priest preaches against these abuses, some are 
bold enough to say: ‘If you are so smart, please tell us how many 
children a married couple must have to be good Christians.” 
No law tells married people how many children they must have, 
but God’s law does forbid the abuse of marriage, forbids the hid- 
ing of iniquity under the cloak of marriage. If it is right for 
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married people to use contraceptives or other sinful means to pre- 
vent pregnancy from sexual intercourse, it is just as lawful, and 
even more lawful, for unmarried persons to have sexual relations 
in the same way. For nowhere can one find that under the law 
of God immoral sexual relations between married people are 
permitted. In fact, their sinful abuses are worse than the same 
kind of sin between single people, because they sin not only against 
the virtue of chastity but also abuse the sacred state of matri- 
mony. 

In recent times, quite a few people have approached the author 
of these lines asking for help in getting from the Church a declara- 
tion of nullity of their marriage because their husband or wife, 
as the case may be, declared before marriage that there shall be 
no children in his or her marriage. If the other party knew of that 
declaration or condition (in whatever form it may have been 
made), why did he or she marry unless one supposes that there 
was at least tacit agreement? If there is such agreement, neither 
party has the right to become plaintiff or petitioner in his or her 
marriage case. To permit such persons to prove their guilt, and 
so be liberated from a burdensome bond, would be to reward a 
guilty party. To allow them to plead their case, one would en- 
courage violations of the law. Nor can the guilty parties de- 
nounce the invalidity of their marriage to the Ordinary for the 
purpose of having the promoter of justice act ex officio as plaintiff 
or petitioner in their case. For according to Canon 1971, §1, n. 2, 
the promoter of justice can act in cases only where the impedi- 
ment is public of its very nature. Now, in cases where nullity of 
marriage is caused by conditions against the marriage rights, or 
the bonum prolis, or by conditions against the indissolubility of 
marriage (e.g., if one party said he would marry on condition only 
that he or both were free to seek a divorce when marriage be- 
comes undesirable), such conditions are, as a rule, made quite so 
secretly that often it is difficult to find a few witnesses who knew 
about the condition before the marriage. The promoter of justice 
can act solely to foster the public good. The public good demands 
precisely that the culpable parties should not acquire freedom, as 
in reward for their fault. 

The case is very different when one of the parties was abso- 
lutely guiltless in reference to the condition made by the other 
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against the marital rights and the bonum prolis or the indissolu- 
bility of marriage. The innocent party surely has the right to 
plead his or her case when the guilty party has made married life 
unbearable and it has ended in divorce. But it must be kept in 
mind that obtaining a declaration of nullity in the ecclesiastical 
court for reason of a condition made by one party against the 
essence of marriage is by no means an easy matter. In the first 
place, so long as the parties are not divorced and there is a possi- 
bility of getting the parties to live together peacefully and in a 
Christian spirit of marriage, the ecclesiastical judge is bound by 
the law of the Code (cfr. Canon 1965) to induce the parties not 
to break up the marriage and, if necessary, to rectify it before the 
Church. 

Supposing that there is no chance of reconciling the parties, 
there is the difficulty of proving that the condition was such in 
the true sense of the term, and getting absolutely reliable wit- 
nesses who can testify that they knew of the condition before the 
marriage took place. Many cases that were appealed from dio- 
cesan courts to the Sacred Roman Rota got the decision ‘‘non 
constare de nullitate,’’ because it was not proved beyond a reason- 
able doubt that there was a real condition made before the mar- 
riage. This is particularly true of supposed conditions against 
the bonum prolis and against the ius perpetuum et exclusivum in 
corpus. If one married with the intention to abuse the marriage 
and was not ashamed to express that intention before others 
previous to the marriage, it does not at once follow that a person 
has married under a condition contrary to the mutual marriage 
rights or to the bonum prolis. The presumption in Canon Law is 
that a marriage once celebrated enjoys the favor of the law, which 
is to say that nothing will be construed as invalidating the mar- 
riage unless nullity is irrefutably proved. This is a fundamental 
principle in Canon Law which no ecclesiastical judge may ignore. 
Wherefore, to apply this principle to the case of a pretended con- 
dition against the mutual marriage rights, against the bonum 
prolis, against indissolubility, etc., the Church takes the stand 
that the parties meant what they said when they pronounced the 
form of the marriage consent, and that the parties pledged each 
other the rights and obligations that are essential to marriage. 
If then one of the parties is proved to have made remarks before 
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the marriage that were contrary to the essential rights and obli- 
gations, the Church, to remain logical in laws and attitude on 
marriage, must interpret those remarks as meaning that the 
person merely intended to violate the obligations and duties of 
marriage. Hence, it is difficult to prove that he did not intend to 
take upon himself the essential obligations of marriage, for the 
very fact of marrying apparently as other Christian people 
marry is against him. 


Must the Making of the Condition Be Known to the Partner? 


It may be asked whether it is necessary that the other partner 
be informed of the condition that one party wants to attach to 
his consent in order that the condition may have juridical effect. 
There is no rule of Canon Law demanding that the other party 
be informed before marriage of the condition. The moral law, 
however, does forbid the deception of the other party. Both 
contracting parties have the right under the law of the Church 
to expect that the marriage consent is given absolutely and with- 
out restrictions and limitations—so much so that, as we said 
above, it is foreign to the Roman Ritual and the common practice 
of the Church to admit conditional marriage consent. If, how- 
ever, one party has made a condition against the essence of 
marriage without the knowledge of the other party, and it can 
be proved that the condition was made and not revoked before 
marriage, the question would have to be investigated by the 
ecclesiastical court on the complaint of the innocent party. 

Wernz-Vidal remark (‘‘De Matrimonio,’’ n. 512) that the 
Oriental Church, Catholic as well as schismatic, does not admit 
the contracting of marriage with conditional consent, nor do the 
Protestants. As we saw before, Cardinal Gasparri told that there 
was a movement in the Papal Commission which drafted the pres- 
ent Code of Canon Law to declare invalid marriage contracted 
under any condition whatsoever, but the traditional view pre- 
vailed so that the substance of the Law of the Decretals was in- 
corporated in the Code concerning conditional marriage consent.! 


1 For further details see treatise of Rev. Bartholomew Timlin, O.F.M., J.C.D., 
on ‘‘Conditional Matrimonial Consent’ (Washington, D. C., 1934). 
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The Holy Spirit and the Priest 
By Apo.pH A. Noser, S.V.D. 


St. Paul, in his Epistles, seems never to tire of calling attention 
to the intimate bonds that unite the Christian to the Holy Spirit, 
to the wonderful works which He effects in us, and the conse- 
quent duties of the regenerated soul to this Divine Spirit of Love. 
After the natural man is born to a higher life of ‘“‘water and the 
Holy Ghost’’ (John, iii. 5) in the “‘laver of regeneration” (Tit., 
iii. 5), he becomes a child of God and receives the “pledge of the 
Spirit” (II Cor., i. 22), since ‘‘the charity of God is poured forth 
in our hearts through the Holy Spirit who is given to us” (Rom., 
v. 5); he is consecrated as the dwelling-place of the Spirit of God: 
“Know you not that your members are the temple of the Holy 
Ghost, who is in you, whom you have from God, and you are not 
your own?. . . Glorify and bear God in your body” (I Cor., v. 
19, 20). This indwelling Holy Spirit is not idle or inactive, but 
makes of us adoptive sons of God, coheirs with Christ, prays 
“for us with speakable groanings’” (Rom., viii. 26), pours His 
gifts and fruits into our hearts, thus bestowing upon us the full- 
ness of peace and joy—the liberty of the sons of God. Such love 
implies corresponding duties: ‘“Walk in the Spirit (Gal., v. 16). 
Be fervent in the Spirit (Rom., xi. 2). Grieve not the Holy Spirit 
(Eph., iv. 30). Extinguish not the Spirit (I Thess., v. 13). Re- 
joice in the Spirit (Rom., xiv. 17).” 


**Divinum Illud’’ of Pope Leo XIII 


We are not surprised, then, that Pope Leo XIII, after pointing 
out the wonderful relations of the Holy Spirit to the soul, speaks 
as follows in his immortal Encyclical, “‘Divinum Illud’”’: ‘These 
sublime truths, which so clearly show forth the infinite goodness 
of the Holy Ghost towards us, certainly demand that we should 
direct towards Him the highest homage of our love and devotion. 
Christians may do this most effectually if they will daily strive 
to know Him, to love Him, and to implore Him more earnestly; 
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for which reason may this Our paternal exhortation, flowing spon- 
taneously from a paternal heart, reach their ears!. .. All preach- 
ers and those having the care of souls should remember that it is 
their duty to instruct their people more diligently and more fully 
about the Holy Ghost... .What should be chiefly dwelt upon and 
clearly explained is the multitude and the greatness of the bene- 
fits which have been bestowed upon and are continually being 
bestowed upon us by this Divine Giver.’’ Weighty words, indeed, 
and worthy of earnest reflection on the part of every priest. But 
here we are concerned with truths of even greater moment, 
truths which, if well pondered, will be an added stimulus to carry 
out most faithfully this injunction of the Vicar of Christ. The 
relations which exist between the Holy Spirit and the ordinary 
Christian are indeed sublime, but those which exist between the 
Holy Spirit and the priest are inexpressibly more exalted, and it 
is precisely to this subject that we wish to devote these pages. 
After emphasizing the truth that the fundamental motive of the 
entire life of a priest must be the love of God and souls, Cardinal 
Bourne points out ‘‘a very special devotion to the Holy Ghost, 
the Spirit of Love,” as the most important means of acquiring 
this great motive. He writes: “If a conscious remembrance of 
the dwelling of the Third Person of the Most Holy Trinity is of 
great import in the sanctification of any soul, it has a vastly 
greater importance in the bringing to perfection of priests and of 
those called to the priesthood. They have but to turn to that 
Divine Guest, ever dwelling in the tabernacle of their consecrated 
souls, to obtain from Him the flower and fruit of the seeds of love 
which He has so lavishly planted within them’ (‘‘Ecclesiastical 
Training,” pp. 50-51). 

Our own renowned Third Council of Baltimore in its decrees 
regulating the training of seminarians lays down the following 
stringent command: “Quum frustra speraretur fore, ut qui in 
apostolicum ministerium assumuntur, sancte suze vocationi 
respondeant nisi spiritum ecclesiasticum, qui est abundans que- 
dam seu copiosa participatio spiritus Christi, in se habeant, de eo 
vivant, ab eo moveantur et per eum operentur, sedulo ac ferven- 
ter colatur in seminariis devotio in Spiritum Sanctum, ut ille 
Spiritus Christi, Summi Sacerdotis, veniat in clericos, apud eos 
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maneat, in eisque operatur’” (Conc. Balt. III, Tit. V, C. II, n. 
165). Evidently, a devotion so strongly inculcated during the 
years in the seminary is to be preserved and developed all through 
the priestly life that follows. These are words of fire and well 
worth earnest reflection, prayerful meditation, and conscientious 
self-examination. 

Since the priesthood of the Catholic Church is a participation 
in the priesthood of Jesus Christ and its visible perpetuation— 
“sacerdos alter Christus’”—it follows that the same relations as 
exist between the Holy Spirit and Christ likewise exist, or at least 
should exist, between this same Divine Spirit and every “alter 
Christus.”” We shall do well, therefore, first to sketch briefly 
the relations between the Holy Spirit and the Eternal High Priest, 
Jesus Christ, and then draw their parallel in the life of the priest. 


I. The Holy Spirit and the Eternal High Priest 
Priestly Vocation and Consecration 


Even a cursory reading of the Holy Scriptures, especially of the 
Gospels, will soon convince one that there was a very close and 
intimate union between the Third Person of the Blessed Trinity 
and the Divine Word made Flesh. His very origin and the rich 
endowment of His human nature are the effects of the activity 
of this Divine Spirit. The Holy Ghost, the ‘‘Spiritalis Unctio,”’ 
in the very act of uniting the Divine Person of the Word with the 
newly formed human nature drawn from the Virgin Mary, con- 
secrated that nature and penetrated it with the Divinity of the 
Word, thus making it divine. It was then that He made the 
God-Man the “Unctus,” the “Christ,”’ that is, the High Priest 
of humanity. From all eternity the Divine Word had been called 
by God to this office, and His Incarnation was also His ordination 
as ‘“‘a priest forever according to the order of Melchisedech” 
(Ps. cix). His priesthood is the reason for His very existence; 
He was conceived and born a priest. In body and soul, in mind 
and will, in character and heart, He was endowed with ineffable 
grandeur and majesty, beauty and attractiveness, both exteriorly 
and interiorly—all the magnificent qualities which go to make 
up the ‘‘Unctio” of Christ. He was, as St. Paul writes, ‘‘a high 
priest, holy, innocent, undefiled, separated from sinners, and 
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made higher than the heavens” (Heb., vii. 26). Now, the Giver 
of all holiness and innocence is none other than the Spirit of holi- 
ness, the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier—‘‘sanctum faciens.” That 
all this was to be the work of the Holy Spirit was foretold centu- 
ries before the coming of Christ by Isaias: ““There shall come forth 
a rod out of the root of Jesse, and a flower shall rise up from out 
of his root. And the Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him: 
the Spirit of wisdom. . .”’ (Is., xi. 1, 2). 

The Gospel states explicitly that the Archangel Gabriel, in 
answer to the query of the Virgin Mary about the manner in 
which the mystery of the Incarnation was to be effected, replied: 
“The Holy Ghost shall come upon thee, and the power of the Most 
High shall overshadow thee’ (Luke, i. 35). The Angel solved 
the doubt of Saint Joseph by explaining to him that “that which 
is conceived in her (Mary) is of the Holy Ghost” (Matt., i. 20). 
Similarly, in the Creed we profess our faith in the truth that 
Jesus Christ was ‘‘conceived by the Holy Ghost, born of the Vir- 
gin Mary.” The origin and consecration of the Eternal High 
Priest was clearly the work of the Holy Spirit. 


Christ’s Priestly Activity 


The sanctuary of the soul of Christ was ever filled with the 
vivifying Spirit of His Anointing, who was the moving power of 
His whole exterior priestly activity. At the hour predetermined 
from eternity for the Eternal High Priest to enter upon His 
ministry in a direct way, He did so under the special guidance of 
the Holy Spirit. It is almost astonishing to note with what 
insistence this fact is emphasized repeatedly in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. When He began His preparation for His public life by His 
baptism, the Holy Spirit appeared in visible form as a dove and 
hovered over Him, and the Scriptures add significantly: “He 
remained upon Him”’ (Mark, i. 10). Again we are told that “He 
was filled with the Holy Ghost” (Luke, iv. 1). St. Thomas explains 
this by saying that the words denote the special relation of the 
Holy Ghost by which He is “indwelling and operating from with- 
in’ (inhabitans et operans ab intrinseco). Thus filled by the 
Holy Ghost, He “‘was led” (or to use the more forceful expression 
of St. Mark, ‘He was driven”) “by the Spirit into the desert” 
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(Mark, i. 12), there under His guidance to make ready by forty 
days of prayer and penance and combat with the spirit of evil for 
the exercise of His public ministry. The victory won, “He re- 
turned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee” (Luke, iv. 14), 
and continued to be guided by the same Spirit in all His under- 
takings and journeyings throughout the length and breadth of the 
Promised Land. It was the Holy Ghost who spoke by His lips 
in His many beautiful discourses to the people, as again the 
prophet had foretold ages before: ‘The Spirit of the Lord is 
upon Me; wherefore He hath anointed Me to preach the gospel 
to the poor, He hath sent Me to heal the contrite of heart, to 
preach deliverance to the captives, and sight to the blind, to set 
at liberty them that are bruised, to preach the acceptable year of 
the Lord, and the day of reward’’ (Is., lxi; Luke, iv. 18, 19). 
Similarly, His modesty, tranquillity, cheerfulness, affability, 
sympathy, charity, and commiseration towards the distressed in 
soul and body are the effect of the interior working of the same 
Divine Spirit, for the same prophet speaking of this says: “The 
Spirit of the Lord shall rest upon Him. ... He shall not judge 
according to the sight of the eyes, nor reprove according to the 
hearing of the ears. But He shall judge the poor with justice, 
and shall reprove with equity the meek of the earth: and He 
shall strike the earth with the rod of His mouth, and with the 
breath of His lips He shall slay the wicked”’ (Is., xi. 2-4). And 
again: ‘I have given My spirit upon Him; He shall bring forth 
judgment to the gentiles. He shall not cry nor have respect to 
person, neither shall His voice be heard abroad. The bruised 
reed He shall not break, and the smoking flax He shall not quench: 
He shall bring forth judgment unto truth. He shall not be sad, 
nor troublesome, till He set judgment in the earth: and the 
islands shall wait for His law’’ (zbid., xliii. 1-4). ‘‘My spirit is 
upon Thee, and My words I have put into Thy mouth”’ (zdid., 
lix. 21). All these beautiful dispositions, this interior “‘spirit,’’ 
flow from the presence and activity of the indwelling Holy Spirit 
of God. 

His spirit of prayer and especially His frequent, prolonged 
prayers at night, particularly before important affairs, were the 
effect of the interior impulse of this same Divine Spirit, for St. 
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Paul assures us that without Him we cannot say even “the Lord 
Jesus,”’ but “the Spirit helpeth our infirmity. For we know not 
what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit Himself 
asketh for us with unspeakable groanings. And He that searcheth 
the hearts, knoweth what the Spirit desireth: because He asketh 
for the saints according to God” (Rom., viii. 26-27). 

His miracles, even the greatest among them, the expulsion of 
the evil spirits, were the work of the Holy Spirit, for Christ Him- 
self bore witness that He cast out devils “by the Spirit of God’”’ 
(Luke, xi. 20). 


Christ’s Inner Activity and Priestly Immolation 


Again, it is the same Spirit who guides Christ in His inner life, 
His life of virtue and of union with His Father. It is this Spirit 
who consoles Him, who is His joy in the midst of all the vicissi- 
tudes of His trying public ministry: “He rejoiced in the Holy 
Ghost and said: ‘I confess Thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and 
earth, because Thou hast hidden these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them to little ones’”’ (Luke, x. 21). 

Finally, the grandest act of His entire life, that in which He 
was above all the Eternal High Priest of the human race offering 
Himself as the Spotless Victim on the heights of Calvary, His 
sacrifice on the Cross, was also effected by the power of the Holy 
Spirit, for St. Paul states explicitly: ‘‘How much more shall the 
blood of Christ, who by the Holy Ghost offered Himself unspotted 
unto God, cleanse our conscience from dead works, to serve the 
living God!”’ (Heb., ix. 14). The same thought we repeat daily 
during the Holy Mass in our immediate preparation for Holy 
Communion: “‘O Lord Jesus Christ, Son of the Living God, who 
by the will of the Father through the codperation of the Holy 
Ghost didst by Thy death give life to the world. ..’”’ St. Thomas 
gives expression to the same thought when he says that the fire 
which made of Christ a holocaust on the the Cross was the fire of 
Divine Love, and it is the Holy Spirit whom the Church invokes 
thus in her beautiful hymn, the ‘Veni Creator”: ‘Fons vivus, 
ignis, caritas.”’ 

Thus we see that, from the beginning to the end, the whole 
interior and exterior activity of Christ as High Priest was under 
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the special influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. St. Peter 
sums up everything very briefly: “God anointed Him with the 
Holy Ghost, and with power, who went about doing good”’ (Acts, 
x. 38). 


The Glorification of Christ 


The relations of the Holy Spirit with Christ did not end with 
the disappearance of the God-Man from this earth. Christ Him- 
self, speaking of the future work of the Holy Spirit, had foretold: 
“He shall glorify Me’’ (John, xv. 26). This glorification the Holy 
Spirit began on the day of Pentecost and continues daily down the 
ages to our own day by the preservation and development, the 
growth and spread, of the Church, the Mystical Body of Christ, 
over the earth. What are the lives of the thousands of men and 
women renowned for holiness and virtue, of countless martyrs, 
virgins, confessors, etc., who by their lives of heroic self-sacrifice 
have testified their faith in and love for Christ? Such lives re- 
quire more than natural strength; they are the work of the Holy 
Spirit who through these sainted men and women glorifies Christ 
and vindicates His claims in accordance with His own prophecy: 
“He shall convince the world of sin, of justice and of judgment: 
of sin, because they believed not in Me; of justice, because I go 
to the Father and you shall see Me no longer; and of judgment, 
because the prince of this world is already judged” (John, xvi. 
8-11). Thus, the entire history of the Church through all the 
centuries with all her triumphs, in spite of bitter persecution from 
without and corruption from within, is the glorification of Christ 
by the Holy Spirit. 


Glorification of the Holy Spirit 


We have seen what the Holy Spirit did for Christ, but to com- 
plete our study of the close relations that existed between them it 
will be necessary for us to sketch briefly what Christ did for the 
Holy Spirit. In the first place, He glorified Him in a very special 
manner by ascribing to Him the wonderful works which He 
wrought; secondly, by revealing the glories of the person and 
activity of this Divine Spirit in the Church and in individual 
souls. This glorious testimony He bore particularly in His in- 
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imitable farewell discourses in which He never ceases to point to 
the Holy Spirit, as if He would say to us: ‘Turn to the Holy 
Spirit. Glorify and give thanks to Him, for all that you have in 
Me and the Church you have through this Spirit of Truth and 
Love.” 

Finally, He made Himself a perfectly pliable instrument of this 
Divine Spirit in His entire interior and exterior activity. His 
soul was like a well-tuned harp, the strings of which—the facul- 
ties of His soul and the powers of His body—were ever most re- 
sponsive to even the least and most delicate touch of this Master 
Musician. 


(To be continued) 
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Esthetics through School Environment 
By Paut E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


The careful selection of a school site is a prime factor in creating 
a favorable school environment. The school must be accessible 
to the present and the future pupils of the community served by 
the school. The development of transportation has made it pos- 
sible to serve a larger area. Pupils may walk if they are within 
walking distance, but many to-day prefer to come by street car, 
bus, or automobile, even when these helps are not strictly neces- 
sary. The developments of our complex civilization make it wise 
for those who choose the school site to consider traffic hazards, 
natural barriers, transportation facilities, and highways. An 
effort must be made to so place the school that no pupil is required 
to pass through undesirable sections of our great cities. There 
are hazards in industrial and business sections that it is well to 
avoid. In general, we seek to have the environment as attractive 
and quiet as possible. Obviously the site should not be adjacent 
to industrial plants, to railroads, to business streets, when these 
can be avoided. There are few disturbing influences in residential 
areas, and the residential area has the added advantage of placing 
many pupils within easy walking distance. 

Where shall we place the school? The presence of parks, play- 
grounds, and libraries in the vicinity will often determine the 
choice of a site. The proximity of a large public park may be un- 
desirable, because it restricts the residential area that it is possible 
to serve. Frequently in large cities and even in suburban de- 
velopments there is little available acreage, and the cost may be 
prohibitive. In suburban districts the presence or the absence of 
light, power, water, gas, and sewer service is often a determining 
factor. No selfish consideration should be allowed to play a part. 
Pastors in newly developed districts have at times been subjected 
to terrific pressure from individuals interested in particular tracts 
of real estate. One pastor of our acquaintance resisted the im- 
portunities of certain selfish persons who wished to sell him a 
73 
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steep hillside as a site for his school. Low, damp ground is un- 
attractive to home owners, and should receive no consideration 
from school builders. 

In the congestion of our large cities it is seldom possible to pro- 
vide sufficient acreage for the building, drives, walks, landscaping, 
athletic fields, and mass games. The modern movement that has 
resulted in the establishment of public playgrounds in or near the 
congested districts of our great cities, will often supply certain 
facilities that the school cannot provide. In the open districts of 
the country space is not at a premium, and it may be easy for a 
rural pastor to approach the ideal of one more acre of school site 
than there are teachers in his school. There are authorities who 
say that consolidated schools and rural and village high schools 
should have ten acres. The ideal minimum site for an urban 
elementary school is five acres, for an urban high school ten acres. 
It is in exceptional cases that city pastors can measure up to this 
ideal. 

Careful planning may result in a very economical use of a re- 
stricted site. Educators with a clear understanding of scholastic 
requirements should hold consultation with the landscape archi- 
tect and the building architect. It may be difficult to allot suffi- 
cient space on the school site for recreation purposes, but it is al- 
ways possible through planned landscaping to give the school an 
attractive appearance and to make the school site a force in de- 
veloping the esthetic sense of the pupils. Where the site is ade- 
quate, the plot-plan should indicate building area and the spaces 
allotted to landscaping, athletic fields, and the play.areas of the 
various groups of pupils. This plot-plan should reveal the topog- 
raphy of the site and show clearly the location of service mains 
and lines for water, gas, sewage, and electricity. 

Landscaping means more than planting a few shrubs around 
the building. With little effort a fine balance of natural beauty 
can be achieved through the ordered development of trees, shrubs, 
flowers, vines, and lawns. The cost of this work is not prohibi- 
tive, and the results are tangible. An attractive setting for the 
school places the pupils in an atmosphere that is conducive to the 
love of beauty, and it contributes to the mental morale of both 
teachers and children. Does not the school have a responsibility 
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to set a community standard in this matter? The drab, unattrac- 
tive surroundings of many of our schools and the severely rigid 
simplicity of much of our school architecture reveal very little 
sense of this responsibility. Even in cases where restricted fi- 
nances place certain limits upon the building and its equipment, 
it is possible through the codperative efforts of teachers, pupils, 
and parishioners to give the school an attractive natural setting 
at very little expense. The simple addition of shrubs will contrib- 
ute much to the beauty of the grounds when placed at walk and 
driveway intersections and against the building. No shrub or 
tree should be allowed to obstruct the light that is essential to the 
close work of the school, but this hazard is scarcely worthy of men- 
tion. The use of vines on the building itself is questioned by 
some, but they will add beauty to any fence and often serve to se- 
clude unattractive objects. A vigorous lawn will set off the 
beauty of any building, but it is easy to make the mistake of ab- 
sorbing too much of the play area for lawn purposes. 

The exterior of the school gives scope to the development of an 
environment that will lead pupils to a lifelong appreciation of 
beauty, symmetry, and order. Important as is this exterior en- 
vironment, it goes without saying that the setting of the classroom 
is a far more important factor in the esthetic growth of the pupil. 
We have previously spoken of the construction of the classroom, 
and of its furniture and equipment. It remains to say something 
on the arrangement of the classroom. 

This is the peculiar field of the teacher. She may have little to 
say in regard to the exterior environment of the school, but her 
judgment and her taste control in large part the classroom en- 
vironment. What are the basic principles to which she must give 
first attention? The constant effort of every interested teacher 
is to make her classroom attractive, but is it a mistake to give the 
major emphasis to practicability or usefulness? The classroom is 
a workshop, and it must be so adjusted that the designated work 
can be done in the most efficient manner possible. Fortunately 
we need not sacrifice attractiveness in seeking utility. There is 
no conflict between beauty and usefulness. A false ideal of beauty 
may mislead a teacher into cluttering up a classroom with a 
great variety of gewgaws and gadgets. The essence of beauty 
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is good taste, and in good taste simplicity and order are the prime 
factors. 

The skillful teacher will make a list of the classroom activities, 
and will adjust the furniture and equipment to the carrying out 
of these activities with a minimum of lost motion and effort. 
The kind and the importance of the activities will vary from grade 
to grade, but there are certain ones common to every modern 
classroom. There will be individual seat-work, class discussions, 
conferences, lectures, and demonstrations, group work of aca- 
demic and constructive type, and a certain number of dramatiza- 
tions and games. The classroom must be so arranged as to pro- 
vide the facilities for these various activities and to avoid delay 
and confusion in passing from one to another. Difficulties will 
arise, but they do not embarrass the resourceful teacher. If the 
particular item of equipment that best serves a given purpose is 
not available, she will substitute something that answers the pur- 
pose. Thus, if tables are not available for the activities in which 
they best serve, the teacher will modify the activity to fit a situa- 
tion where only desks are at hand. 

A harmonious linear pattern makes for beauty in the arrange- 
ment of tables, bookcases, cupboards, and even the teacher’s 
desk. The placing of furniture parallel to the wall makes for 
economy of space. Often it becomes necessary to make an ex- 
ception of the teacher’s desk, and place that at an angle in the 
corner of the room. This piece of furniture is a law unto itself, 
and its odd placement can scarcely be called complicated or in- 
harmonious. : 

The display of pupils’ work on the walls of the classroom is an 
index of the taste of the teacher. A haphazard exhibit is always 
out of place. Every display should serve a purpose; when that 
purpose is served, the display should end. This mode of decora- 
tion is frequently overdone. Much of the pupils’ work does 
not readily lend itself to display. Books, notes, diagrams, com- 
positions, and practice exercises do not exhibit well. Parents 
may be impelled to visit a classroom that is garlanded with 
products of their children’s genius, but if their interest in the work 
of the school stops here, no good is accomplished in drawing them 
to the school. There is in all intelligent display work a splendid 
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opportunity to motivate the pupils. This objective is worthy of 
thought. 

All posting of classroom products should serve definite educa- 
tional ends. The intent of the prudent teacher is to recognize 
superior achievement or superior effort. The specimen may not 
be excellent in itself, but a hard-working pupil sometimes needs 
the stimulation that the posting of his work supplies. Unhealthy 
rivalry is to be avoided, but progressive samples of the work of 
industrious pupils will key the class to a high level of effort. 
The exhibiting of superior samples in a “‘hall of fame’ is a great 
stimulus to certain types of pupils. The best exhibit is one that 
never allows work to stand on display beyond the limit of pupil 
interest. The most artistic display detracts from the appearance 
of the room when it degenerates into a dust-catcher. 

The bulletin board serves best to display items of current in- 
terest—pictures, current news items, and class notices. The 
teacher or an interested pupil must take sedulous care of it. 
The class will come quickly to ignore a bulletin board that is com- 
monly covered with items that are ancient, frayed, and yellow 
with age. The care of the bulletin board is valuable training for 
a pupil who gives promise in the artistic field or desires to master 
the technique of effective advertising. The orderly, well-bal- 
anced, neat bulletin board is governed by the same canons that 
make for power in other fields of publicity. It conveys informa- 
tion best when it is arranged in good taste. 

Utility is not the sole norm in classroom decoration. It is 
true that the orderly, useful arrangement of furniture and equip- 
ment gives attractiveness to a classroom, and makes of it a pleas- 
ant workshop. Without a touch of color and interesting forms, 
however, it soon takes on a barren, cell-like atmosphere. Even 
in prisons the newer technique allows convicts to give a touch of 
color and life to the cells in which they spend many hours of their 
time. In the school, of set purpose, we subject the pupil to all 
available mechanisms of formal and informal education. It is a 
mistake to be content with that arid atmosphere that is sometimes 
stigmatized as “institutional.” 

There is definite hazard of carrying decoration too far. Sim- 
plicity is the first of the principles that should here govern teacher 
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and principal. A few simple, appropriate, harmonious articles 
can be used to good effect. The average classroom allows little 
three-dimensional space for decorative purposes, and there is 
danger of creating a feeling of stuffiness. If every item carries a 
message to the mind of the child, the decorative efforts of the 
teacher are functional. 

Unity, or harmony, is the second fundamental principle. Can 
that quiet, restful attitude, so conducive to study and mental 
effort, be achieved in a room where colors and themes are clashing 
one with another? Let there be a dominant color or theme in all 
decoration. Regard for the traditional colors of the seasons will 
help the teacher in determining these dominant colors and 
themes, and in changing them from time to time. The teacher 
in a Catholic school is favored in this matter. The changing 
liturgical colors will afford guidance that is denied the non-re- 
ligious teacher. Violet will dominate the color scheme in Advent 
and Lent; white, at Christmastide and in the Easter season; 
during the month of May, the pleasing combination of white and 
blue is in place. Pentecost calls for red. 

We must add a third principle. Let us call it “childlikeness.” 
All decoration must be fitted to the age and capacity of the pupils. 
Scenes of familiar childhood experiences, pictures of little children 
and their sports and their interests, simple landscapes that are 
familiar in kind and not overloaded with detail, are employed to 
good effect in the lower grades. Children of the upper grades, as 
they advance in acquaintance with the details of their environ- 
ment, will approach gradually to the appreciation’ and the com- 
prehension of matters that appeal to adults. 

Pupils at all levels are capable of participating in the decora- 
tion and the care of the classroom, and should be drawn to take a 
personal interest in these matters. May we call codperation a 
fourth principle in classroom decoration? How spontaneous is the 
offer of help that comes even from small children when invited 
to assist in caring for a May altar! This participation develops 
in them correct habits and correct attitudes towards both public 
and private property. They take pride in their achievements 
and are disposed to perform useful chores and to help in all 
manner of constructive work about their own homes. But we 
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must not let them lose perspective. We fear the fourth-grade boy 
had lost both moral and esthetic perspective when he plundered 
the flower garden of a neighbor for blooms to grace the altar of the 
Queen of May. 

All school authorities stress the value of pictures in the class- 
room. The student of art knows their power as a mechanism of 
incidental teaching. The course of study in elementary art 
gives a prominent place to picture study in the formal teaching 
process. No other single factor in the art course gives better 
guidance in the development of good taste in household decora- 
tion, or in the general training of an artistic sense. 

Appropriate pictures of good quality, harmonizing with the 
surrounding furnishings and decorations, make a distinct contri- 
bution to the appearance of the classroom. In the individual room 
it is important to arrange the pictures around a center of interest. 
The center of interest in every Catholic classroom is the crucifix. 
We often find that the crucifix is the sole decorative item on the 
front wall of the classroom, but this center of interest allows 
easily for the addition on either side of pictures of the Blessed 
Virgin or of the Saints. Certainly it is fitting to have pictures 
of the Saints designated in the course of study as the patrons of 
the boys and the girls of a given grade. A group of historic or 
patriotic pictures, appropriate to the grade, will grace the side 
wall opposite the windows. These pictures need not be of uni- 
form size nor spaced at regular intervals. There is monotony in 
this. The proper grouping of pictures gives a variation that is 
very pleasing. When pictures are donated from a variety of 
sources, great tact as well as good taste is required to produce a 
good effect. At all hazard, we should avoid grouping pictures 
that clash with one another because of their color or their type. 

The principal may find that the pictures in her school are in- 
appropriate or that they have outlived their usefulness. With a 
small outlay she can secure good inexpensive prints of the great 
masterpieces, and have them enclosed in frames, simple in design 
and quiet in color. The art world to-day gives us excellent treat- 
ment of themes for children, appropriate in content, design, and 
color. A search of popular magazines will often discover material 
that is satisfactory. Poster panels often make good pictures for 
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children. It may be too much to ask that the arrangement of 
classroom pictures be changed frequently, but it is true that this 
procedure gives new interest and adds freshness to the room en- 
vironment. It is regrettable that the plethora of blackboard 
space in our classrooms commonly makes it impossible to place 
pictures on a level with the children’s eyes. 

Flowers have general acceptance as a decorative device wher- 
ever people meet. They are appropriate in the school. The pro- 
fusion of fresh flowers at certain seasons often presents a problem 
to the teacher. The time given to the arrangement and the care 
of flowers is not time lost. The teacher has an opportunity to 
teach the beauty and the harmony of design when she invites the 
pupils to share in these functions. She will teach them to let one 
kind and one color of flower predominate, to arrange long- 
stemmed flowers in radiation, and short-stemmed ones in compact 
bouquet. Children will learn from her example to avoid the 
common mistake of crowding a vase with flowers. No elaborate 
vases are necessary, nor even desirable; the flowers, not the vases, 
are the thing. Discarded bottles and cans can be decorated in- 
expensively to serve as vases. Let the design be subordinate to 
the bowl or vase, the bowl or vase to the flowers. 

Need we say anything about the use of textiles and curtains as 
classroom decorations? Few classrooms call for this type of deco- 
ration. Colorful textiles are cheap and easily hung or draped; 
dark rooms may at times call for their light-reflecting feature. 
Selected curtains can likewise add a bit of color where necessary. 
The needed color is better supplied through a coat or two of 
paint. 

The decorative devices we have discussed are generic and basic. 
The ingenuity of the teacher will employ classroom projects as 
effective decoration. No purely decorative device should be 
allowed to interfere with the use of essential equipment. 
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Answers to Questions 


Concerning the Clergy Investing Personal Property in Stocks 


Question: Will you please explain the meaning of Canon 142, which 
forbids the clergy to engage either personally or through others in any 
business or trading, whether for their own benefit or for that of others? 
Does it forbid the clergy to invest their own money in shares of stock 
in any business? It seems to me that the purpose of the Canon is to 
discourage the clergy from investing in stocks because of the danger of 
unfavorable comment and scandal of the laity. 

SACERDOS. 


Answer: The law of Canon 142 has a long history. The word- 
ing of Canon 142 may be new, but the things forbidden there, 
negotiations and trading, were forbidden to the clergy many 
centuries ago. In fact, this prohibition may be said to be of 
Apostolic origin, for St. Paul writes to his disciple Timothy: 
“No man, being a soldier to God, entangleth himself with secular 
businesses; that he may please Him to whom he hath engaged 
himself” (II Tim., ii. 4). Though St. Paul said that those who 
serve the altar have a right to live from the offerings made for the 
sake of religion: ‘“‘The Lord ordained that they who preach the 
gospel, should live by the gospel”’ (I Cor., ix. 14), the Apostle 
did not say that all secular work was forbidden to the ministers 
of religion. St. Paul worked for his livelihood when such work 
did not interfere with his ministry, as is stated in the Acts of the 
Apostles, ii. 1-3. Again, in his discourse to the ancients of the 
church of Ephesus St. Paul said: ‘‘I have not coveted any man’s 
silver, or gold, or apparel, as you yourselves know: for such things 
as were needful for me and them that are with me, these hands 
have furnished”’ (Acts, xx. 33-34). 

We cannot here give the whole history of the law concerning 
secular occupations of the clergy. One thing is certain from all 
the sources of Canon Law, namely, that the Church did not 
permit the clergy to engage in trading and commerce and indus- 
tries after the manner of the men in the world. Evidently so, 
because the cares and anxieties and the time necessary for such 
things would interfere with the duties of the sacred ministry. 
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And if those of the clergy who are not engaged in the sacred 
ministry, or who with the permission of their bishop have re- 
tired, were to be permitted to engage in secular business, it would 
begin to open the way to abuses, and the Catholic people would 
wonder why men are ordained if they are to go into business like 
themselves. 

Because the law of the Code and the former canonical legisla- 
tion bids the clergy not only to keep out of secular business them- 
selves but also not to engage in it through others, the question 
was raised years ago whether they were permitted to take part 
in business enterprises by investing money in business. On 
April 15, 1885, the Holy Office declared that the clergy were not 
forbidden to buy shares of stock in banks, provided they are 
ready to obey the precepts of the Holy See (in case contrary regu- 
lations should be made in the future), and that they refrain from 
playing the stock market and all trading with the shares of stock. 
From that decision most canonists conclude that shares of stock 
may be bought in all respectable business concerns, but the clergy 
may not take part in the conduct of the business as members of 
the board of directors or in similar positions. Vermeersch- 
Creusen think that it is not wrong to vote for the officers of the 
business corporation when their shares of stock entitle them to 
a vote, though they say that preferably it should be done through 
others voting in their stead (‘‘Epitome,’’ I, n. 260). As we said 
before, Canon 142 of the Code is not a new law; it is merely a 
repetition of the former Canon Law and must be interpreted in 
the same sense as the former law. : 


Dispensation for Saying Three Masses on Sunday 


Question: Every priest may say three Masses on Christmas and 
All Souls’ Day, but outside those days no priest is allowed to say more 
than two Masses on Sundays (the bishop judging whether there is a 
necessity for saying two Masses). Would the convenience of five or 
six families who live in a mission twenty-five miles away from the 
parish church, or the convenience of five or six Sisters who are nurses 
in a hospital that has no chaplain but who could attend the parish 
church on Sundays with special arrangements, be a sufficient reason to 
apply for permission to say a third Mass where the pastor is willing 
and the priests are scarce? 

SACERDOS. 
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Answer: Asis well known, one Mass a day is all that the law of 
the Church allows a priest. Even for Sundays and holydays of 
obligation an Apostolic indult was required, except in cases of 
necessity when the bishop could authorize it, in order that the 
priest may say two Masses. Shortly before the Code of Canon 
Law was promulgated, the faculties which the bishops receive 
from the Holy See authorized them to permit their priests to say 
two Masses on Sundays and holydays of obligation when they 
judged it necessary to afford the people opportunity to assist at 
Mass. The Code of Canon Law, Canon 806, gives authority to 
the local Ordinaries to permit bination, if there are not sufficient 
priests and a considerable number of the faithful would have 
otherwise to go without Mass. Neither the former law nor the 
Code specify what would be considered a ‘‘notabilis fidelium 
pars.”’ It is evident that the term “notable part”’ is relative. In 
a large parish twenty or thirty people are an insignificant num- 
ber; in a scattered mission with a handful of people, the same 
number is a very notable part of the faithful of that mission. In 
the United States there are many such mission districts, though 
technically the United States is not a missionary country. How- 
ever, the actual conditions have to be considered and provided 
for. 

Three Masses by one priest on Sundays and holydays of ob- 
ligation is considered unusual and extraordinary. Canon 806 
says expressly: ‘““‘The Ordinary has no power to permit a priest 
to say more than two Masses on the same day.”’ It is interesting 
to observe that the editors of the Acta Sanctz Sedis (V1, p. 568) in 
their annotation to the Decree of the Sacred Congregation of 
the Propaganda of May 24, 1870, which deals with bination, re- 
mark that, when a priest has charge of several distinct places 
(parishes or mission stations) and he is the only priest, he may 
by the common law say Mass two, three or four times, according 
to the number of places. Under the law of the Code that opinion 
of the editors is no longer tenable, because the Code absolutely 
limits the priest to one Mass a day and states that more than 
one Mass may not be said except either by Apostolic indult 
or by permission of the local Ordinary, and adds that it is not in 
the power of the Ordinary to permit more than two Masses. 
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Three Masses are not easily permitted. The Sacred Congre- 
gation of the Council, in giving permission to the Ordinary of the 
Diocese of St. Joseph in Costa Rica, July 6, 1893 (Acta Sanctze 
Sedis, XXVI, 235), explicitly stated that in no case shall any one 
priest be permitted to say three Masses on Sundays and holy- 
days of obligation. When the same Sacred Congregation gave a 
five years’ indult to the Archbishop of Mexico on December 20, 
1879 (Acta Sancte Sedis, XXIX, p. 92), to permit his priests to 
say three Masses, the archbishop was commanded to arrange 
matters as soon as possible in such a way that the needs of the 
people can be met by bination. The same was urged in the re- 
newal of the faculty on March 28, 1896. 

From what we have said, it is quite evident that the Holy See 
does not easily grant permission for three Masses. Wherefore, in 
the cases mentioned by our correspondent there would not be a 
sufficient reason for the extraordinary faculty. 


Concerning the Confessor’s Duty to Get Complete Confession 


Question: Despite announcements made before days of fast and 
abstinence very many Catholics never bother about these obligations 
and do not make it a matter of confession. Is a confessor bound to 
ask his penitents about these obligations? 

If a confessor remembers while giving absolution that he forgot to 
ask a question (e.g., concerning the number of times of some mortal sin), 
what must he do? 

SACERDOS PERPLEXUS. 


Answer: The confession of one’s sins is a hard thing to human 
nature, and to some people it is an heroic effort. Surely the divine 
pardon obtained by an upright and humble admission of one’s 
offenses against God’s law is worth every possible effort. How- 
ever, the priest acts wrongly if he unnecessarily makes confession 
harder and more distasteful than what it is of its very nature. 
Therefore, all questioning that is not strictly necessary and that 
may annoy the penitent must be avoided by the confessor. When 
through ignorance or oversight grave sins are confessed without 
specifying the number as well as the penitent after due prepara- 
tion can remember, or if a mortal sin is confessed without the 
necessary specification, the confessor has to question the penitent 
to get a correct confession. Even then some penitents will be 
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peeved, but that is unavoidable if the confession is to be made as 
it should. Most of the annoyances to both penitent and confessor 
could be avoided if the penitent knew how to confess and came to 
the confessional properly prepared. 

Concerning the point raised by our correspondent, namely, 
that many of the Catholic people do not take seriously some of 
their obligations (and would to God it were only in matters of 
fast and abstinence!), the confessor can do nothing. If a person 
seems fairly well instructed in religion, the priest is not supposed 
to examine his conscience for him. In fact, that is, practically 
speaking, impossible when many confessions are to be heard. 
The confessor would wear himself out in a short time, and most 
probably would annoy people unnecessarily and do harm instead 
of encouraging the people to make free use of the Sacrament of 
Penance in their struggle against sin and fault. There are several 
declarations of the Holy See to the effect that the confessor who 
has a justified suspicion that a married penitent is addicted to the 
sin of onanism and conceals the same, is bound to inquire pru- 
dently and discreetly about that sin (Holy Office, May 21, 1851; 
Sacred Penitentiary, December 14, 1876, and March 10, 1886). 
Noldin-Schmitt (‘‘De Sexto Precepto,”’ n. 76) say that in those 
countries where onanism is known to be rampant the confessor 
could almost always reasonably suppose that the penitent de- 
liberately conceals that sin. It is a matter of public knowledge 
that in many, if not most, civilized countries the atheistic move- 
ment for sinful birth control is nowadays advocated publicly in 
papers, magazines, and books. Right here in the United States 
prominent men who have at heart the welfare of the country have 
pointed out the noticeable decline in the birth rate of children in 
recent times. Even so, we cannot agree with Noldin-Schmitt 
that because of a widespread practice of onanism the confessor 
has, as a general rule, to suppose that his penitents are addicted 
to that vice and say nothing about it in confession, for it is against 
the fundamental principle of Christian justice and charity which 
holds that nobody is to be judged or suspected of evil unless one has 
sufficient knowledge, not mere guess or suspicion, that a person is 
doing wrong. Ordinarily the confessor knows nothing about the 
penitents—does not even know who they are. All he knows is 
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what they themselves say about their own life, and unless they 
give him reason from their confession to inquire somewhat fur- 
ther, it would be both unjustified and offensive to ask questions 
which indicate that he suspects them to be guilty not only of an 
unchristian life but also of a hypercritical and sacrilegious con- 
fession. Such implications are too grave to be taken lightly. 

Concerning the other point mentioned by our correspondent, 
namely, what the confessor is to do when at the time of giving 
absolution he remembers that he forgot to make some necessary 
inquiry, it is certain that one has to correct the mistake while the 
penitent is in the confessional. If necessary, the absolution may 
be repeated absolutely or conditionally, as the facts in the case 
warrant. 


Recording of Baptism Conferred outside Proper Parish 


Question: In what parish is the baptism to be recorded if an infant 
is baptized in a place outside the parish to which the parents belong? 
SACERDOS. 


Answer: The general rule is that baptism is to be conferred 
by the proper pastor (or with his permission by another priest) 
in the parish church to which the one to be baptized belongs. 
Infants and minors share the parish with their parents. No pas- 
tor has the right to baptize his parishioners in a place outside the 
territory of his parish. To what parish do adult Protestants and 
unbaptized persons belong? As far as baptism is concerned, the 
pastor of the parish where the adult has a domicile or quasi- 
domicile is by law the only one who either in person or through 
another priest has the right to baptize the convert, except in the 
case of emergency when anyone who knows how to baptize may 
and should baptize when the adult desires baptism. The Code of 
Canon Law seems to make the conferring of solemn baptism a 
matter of territorial jurisdiction, for it reserves baptism, without 
distinction between infants of Catholics and unbaptized adults, 
to the Ordinary for the whole diocese and to the pastor for the 
territory of his parish (Canon 738). The territorial aspect of the 
solemn baptism is emphasized by Canon 739, which does not per- 
mit either Ordinary or pastor to baptize their own subjects in the 
territory of another diocese or parish without the permission of the 
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respective Ordinary or pastor of the place where the baptism is to 
be administered. 

When the Code speaks of the right to baptize, it means solemn 
baptism, and in the case of adults it means baptism of those who 
have not been baptized previously, and are therefore baptized 
absolutely. Converts from non-Catholic sects who, after due 
investigation, are baptized conditionally may, with the permission 
of the local Ordinary, be baptized without the ceremonies of 
solemn baptism. Those to be baptized unconditionally must be 
given solemn baptism, and the law of the Code does not grant 
the local Ordinaries power to permit private baptism. 

If an infant or an adult has been baptized outside the place of 
his domicile or quasi-domicile in those circumstances in which the 
law permits (cfr. Canons 738-742), the record of the baptism is to 
be made in the parish where the baptism took place, and a notifi- 
cation is to be sent to the pastor of the domicile or (in case the 
one baptized has no domicile) of the quasi-domicile. In this 
sense Canon 778 was interpreted by the Secretary of the Sacred 
Congregation of the Council in an answer to the Diocese of 
Civita Castellana, January 31, 1927 (Bouscaren, “‘Canon Law 
Digest,’’ II, p. 74). Persons who have neither domicile nor 
quasi-domicile (called vagi in law) are to be baptized in the 
parish where they actually stay, and the record is made in that 
parish only. 

STANISLAUS Woywop, O.F.M., LL.B. 














Communication 
Why? 


REVEREND EDITORS: 

This is of no particular interest to Catholic laymen. Priests of the 
Church should please read, for I propose to throw some verbal bricks 
in their direction. My personal experience with many good Catholic 
priests makes me very positive that they will like it. If there is any- 
thing that they seem to thoroughly enjoy, it is to have a sincere layman 
criticize them impersonally. 

I am absolutely “fed up’”’ with one certain statement. It has been 
made to me a thousand times by other Catholics, both priests and lay- 
men, since my conversion to the true Faith six years ago. The state- 
ment is this, and I loathe even to repeat it: ‘Converts always make the 
best Catholics.” 

Is it true? Not in my own case, certainly. I could not throw a 
rock out of the window without hitting a better Catholic than I am. 
But I have carefully compared other converts with people who were 
brought up in the Church, and I wonder. 

Perhaps the expression “‘best Catholics’’ does not express what is 
usually meant. Degrees of virtue and saintliness are known only to 
God. What is meant, I think, is this: that a convert usually knows the 
doctrines of his Church better than a life-long Catholic, is more fervent 
in his religious practices, and, most of all, a convert has a tremendous 
urge to go out and convert non-Catholics. All these are, most certainly, 
desirable attributes of a good Catholic. 

Assuming that all this is true of converts, what a serious accusation 
against Catholic training and practice it amounts to! It is the same as 
saying that the less you have of customary Catholic bringing-up, and 
the shorter the span of time that you have been subject to the influence 
of the Church, why, the better Catholic you are! 

Another thing I have noted: a convert husband has no difficulty at 
all in bringing his non-Catholic wife into the Faith, or the convert wife 
her non-Catholic husband. But I know, of my own knowledge, dozens 
of cases where a life-long Catholic has married outside the Church, and 
after a long span of years the non-Catholic spouse is more hostile to the 
Church than at the time of marriage. It seems so preposterous. All 
the advantage is with the Catholic. He or she has all the truth and 
certainty of Catholic doctrine to fall back on, the enormous power of 
prayer and good example to use. The only answer must be that the 
Catholic husband or wife was too lazy or too ignorant of Catholicity to 
make use of these things. 
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Is the life-long Catholic wholly to blame? Is there something lack- 
ing in Catholic training and education to-day? If so, is any change 
possible? 

Results count. Thirty years ago, more or less, I graduated from high 
school along with about twenty other boys and girls. I was the valedic- 
torian, that is, I had the highest rank in my studies for the four-year 
period. In after life, I have turned out to be the biggest failure. The 
class “‘dumb-bell”’ is making $50,000 a year as a leading physician. A 
boy that got dropped from school in his sophomore year has made a 
million dollars. Which means, if it means anything, that the less a 
fellow got of education at that time, the better fitted he was to fight 
life’s battles. The trouble with education thirty years ago, as I see it, 
was failure of our teachers to tell us the truth about conditions of life. 
Maybe they feared the loss of their jobs. 

Regarding Catholic training, my convictions are, of course, entirely 
influenced by my own actual experiences as a convert. Let us assume, 
for the sake of illustration, something that is probably not true—namely, 
that I know more of the grandeur and beauty of the Catholic Church 
than the usual life-long Catholic. Now, how did I get to be as firmly 
grounded in the Faith as I think Iam? Answer: by personal contact 
with one whom I firmly believe to be one of God’s saints. He was a 
priest of the Church. 

Six years ago I pounded on the door of his residence one evening. 
I was out of breath and frightened for fear some non-Catholic friend 
had seen me coming in. Without any preliminary remarks, I told him 
I thought I ought to be a Catholic. His jaw dropped in surprise, and 
he said: ‘‘Whatever gave you that idea?”’ Such was my first introduc- 
tion to a priest. 

After the shock wore off, or so it seemed to me, he very kindly began 
to tell me about Catholic doctrine. It was after midnight when I went 
home with a copy of Perry’s “Explanation of the Catechism’”’ under my 
arm. Two or three evenings a week, for nine months, that good servant 
of the Church devoted two or three hours of his time to instructing and 
bothering with a nincompoop like me. He always said he enjoyed it, 
and hated to have me go home, but I wonder. That good old Father 
(he was not so old, either) was a veritable storehouse of knowledge and 
inspiration. He had been a parish priest for, maybe, thirty years in 
different parishes. I got the whole story of his life, mostly from other 
people, and when I say I think he was one of God’s saints, I mean just 
exactly that. 

Now for a criticism—not of him, but of the existing conditions in 
some Catholic churches. I was baptized and began to attend Mass 
faithfully. My course of instructions, education, and inspiration was 
shut off instantly. The reason, of course, was obvious. As a prospec- 
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tive convert under instructions, there could be no complaint, but, in a 
parish of several hundred people, one lone Catholic could not expect 
special attention. And there was nothing in the regular Catholic 
program of devotions to take the place of what I had been getting. 
And why? 

Utter frustration! Up at the altar was a priest of the Church whom 
I knew to be almost bubbling over with evidences of the grace of God. 
Our Church had spent many years in training him; he had had thirty 
years of practical experience. In the church sat hundreds of Catholics 
like me, who were in urgent need of spiritual instructions, guidance, and 
inspiration. No way at all for us to get it from our priest except for the 
few short minutes in the confessional, occasionally. 

And there has been no change during the six years of my life as a 
Catholic in three or four different parishes. There have been sermons 
occasionally during Mass, and of course through Lent, but these have 
been always very formal works of literary art. Never the personal touch 
that I used to get as I sat across the table from my good instructor, 
Father R. 

The priest who reads this is going to say: ‘‘What in the world is stop- 
ping you from making a friendly call on your priest occasionally, same 
as you used to do?” My wife tried that, to her great sorrow. She 
didn’t get the thorough education in the Catholic Faith that God was 
good enough to give me. After her baptism, at the same time as mine, 
she continued to call at the rectory to complete her instructions. Every 
other Catholic woman in the parish had a fit. 

There have been only two high spots in our religious lives since bap- 
tism, my wife and I. One was the only mission our church had in five 
years. We sat there for two hours, every evening, and made the most of 
every word. 

The other high spot was a retreat, and this was denied me, for it was 
a woman’s retreat. Every word of the retreat-master, and every in- 
cident and personal contact with members of the Religious is treasured 
deep in my wife’s memory. 

Of course, there is the wealth of Catholic reading-matter. I expect 
that, next to God’s grace, this has done more to keep us in the Faith 
than anything else. But comparatively few Catholics of our acquaint- 
ance read any Catholic literature, at all. One thing, it is expensive; 
another thing, it requires too much effort and too much time lost from 
the movies or something. Such should not be the case, but it is. 

“Study Clubs” are in existence. We have attended them faithfully 
for two years. But these are in line with the usual Catholic sermon, way 
over the heads of us common Catholics. I told my wife that ‘“‘some 
priest prepared these questions, and it takes a priest to answer them.”’ 

Why, O why, cannot we have the same informal talks and the same 
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informal spiritual guidance as I used to get from my good instructor, 
Father R.? Not, of course, as individuals, but collectively. I offer 
the example set us by Christ and His disciples as support for my plea. 
Human nature has not changed so much as we think in nineteen hundred 
years. Informal talks and personal contact were, most emphatically, 
the methods of Christ. He did not coop Himself up in a rectory, and 
wait for converts to come to Him. 

In a very dignified Catholic magazine, I read, yesterday ‘‘the Church 
does not think it necessary to use circus methods.”’ I wonder. With 
all due reverence, what would you call the miracles, and what would you 
call the entry into Jerusalem and the palms—and, most of all, what 
would you call the Crucifixion? 

A. W. CoLe. 











Homiletic Part 


Catechetical Instructions for the Month of Movember 


The Counsels and the Beatitudes 
(Concluded) 


By W. R. BONNIWELL, O.P. 


Feast of All Saints 
The Eight Beatitudes 


SYNOPSIS: (1) The Beatitudes contain the laws governing the growth of the spiritual 

life. 

(2) First, we must detach ourselves from the world if we would attach 
ourselves to God. 

(3) This struggle will develop a calm but powerful interior strength 
which outwardly will seem ‘‘meek.”’ 

(4) The process entails great suffering, but the ‘‘mourners’’ will be 
comforted. 

(5) Moreover, the soul must “hunger and thirst” to advance in justice— 
in true holiness. 

(6) As God ts showing us such great mercy, we in turn must show mercy 
to all. 

(7) The merciful are now in a position to strive for absolute purity of 
heart. 

(8) To further prepare us for the Beatific Vision, peace must reign in 
our hearts. 

(9) Ina word, the kingdom of heaven is not to be gained without a life- 
long struggle. 


There are many Christians, my dear friends, who display most orderly 
minds in the affairs of everyday life. Their daily work, their recrea- 
tions, their social life, their efforts at self-improvement, all are regulated 
and systematized. But as soon as these individuals come to treat of 
the spiritual life, they instantly lose their sense of orderliness. They 
seem to believe that, while worldly affairs can be systematized, those 
of the spiritual world cannot. They are convinced that the laws of 
the spiritual life—if there ave any such laws—are vague and uncertain. 

As a matter of fact, the fundamental laws of the spiritual life are 
better known than those of any branch of natural science. If we are 
ignorant of those spiritual laws, then our knowledge of the spiritual 
life must be vague and our efforts haphazard. These fundamental 
principles have been set forth by our Divine Lord Himself. He has 
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given us a complete set of the rules governing the growth of the spiritual 
life—a set of rules known as the Eight Beatitudes. 


First Condition of Spiritual Progress 


Our Lord begins with the foremost condition for any spiritual progress. 
We cannot approach God so long as we are weighed down by our attach- 
ment to the wealth, the pleasures, the honors of this world: ‘You can- 
not serve God and mammon’”’ (Matt., vi. 24). The issue is clear-cut: 
if you would attach yourself to God, you must first detach yourself from 
the goods of the world. Undue attachment to the goods of this life is 
particularly great in this country, where an advanced material civiliza- 
tion has made it possible for most people to have an abundance of 
comforts which are luxuries in most of the other countries. Men who 
have too many comforts easily forget God. To save us from this peril, 
Christ teaches us the first, the most elementary law of the spiritual 
life: ‘‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.”’ 
In other words, if you wish to gain heaven, you must not treasure the 
earth. It is typical divine generosity—eternal happiness in exchange 
for uncertain, temporal happiness. Christ is admonishing us not to 
overestimate earth nor underestimate heaven. 


Meekness Amid Sufferings 


No sooner does man embrace this first law of Christ, than he becomes 
conscious of a second divine law. This second law was formulated 
by Christ thus: ‘Blessed are the meek, for they shall possess the land.” 
With most of us, the word “meek” does not hold a very high place. 
We look upon the meek as spiritless, faint-hearted, timid. But this 
is emphatically not the virtue praised by Our Lord. A non-assertive, 
retiring disposition may be the effect of cowardice, or it may be the effect 
of great moral strength. The meekness Christ declares as blessed is a 
quality born of the terrific struggle which the soul must undergo while 
detaching itself from the goods of the earth. It is the quiet, the gentle- 
ness, of tried, true strength. This meekness can never be acquired by 
the moral coward; it is found only in heroes who have proven their 
worth in arduous combat. 

But to follow these first two Beatitudes, it is necessary to struggle 
against powerful influences. And this means suffering. For these 
victories cannot be obtained without painful effort, without much 
bitter sorrow. Hence, to encourage us on the dolorous road to Calvary 
Christ gives His next Beatitude: “Blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted.’ It is indeed difficult to deprive ourselves of so 
many legitimate pleasures—to ‘‘mourn’’ while others rejoice; but Our 
Lord consoles us by reminding us through St. Paul that ‘‘the sufferings 
of this time are not worthy to be compared to the glory to come”’ (Rom., 
viii. 18). 
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Passive and Active Virtues 


Thus far Christ has been dealing with what are known as the “‘passive’’ 
virtues; the next Beatitude requires a more active behavior. When 
Christ said: ‘‘Blessed are they that hunger and thirst after justice, for 
they shall have their fill,” He meant those persons who earnestly desire 
to give to God and to their neighbor all they owe them; who long ever 
to advance in holiness which is true justice, and to enjoy the reward 
God has promised it—namely, the possession of Himself. Such a divine 
thirst caused the Psalmist to exclaim: ‘‘As the hart panteth after the 
fountains of water, so my soul panteth after Thee, O my God’”’ (Ps. 
xli. 1). 

Obviously, they who hunger after justice in the sense just explained, 
will surely strive to be as like as possible the God they seek to possess. 
Now, one of the most beautiful attributes of God is His infinite mercy. 
It is with no little consolation that we read in the Scriptures that “‘the 
Lord is patient and full of mercy’’ (Num., xiv. 18). Surely, we have 
great cause to admire, praise, and love this attribute of our God that 
means so much to us. When we reflect upon the numerous sins of our 
life, surely we have every reason to be grateful to God for His infinite 
mercy. We eagerly and constantly are imploring the mercy of God; 
God in turn asks us to show similar mercy towards our fellow-man— 
not a blind, natural sentimentality inspired by emotion, but a super- 
naturally inspired compassion and sympathetic understanding to all, 
especially the more unfortunate of the human race: “Blessed are the 
merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


The Higher Spiritual Life 


They who show themselves to be worthy recipients of divine mercy 
by their compassionate attitude to all men, are now urged by Christ 
to go still higher in the spiritual life—‘‘to be clean of heart.’’ ‘Blessed 
are the clean of heart: for they shall see God.” The purity of heart 
here spoken of means, ‘‘not merely the expiation and reparation of past 
faults, but detachment from whatever may lead to sin, horror for all 
deliberate venial sins, and even for any willful resistance to grace’ 
(Tanquerey, ‘Spiritual Life,”’ 1296). 

In our combat against the manifold seductions of life, we need more 
than a mere abstract law or code to hold us firm. How often has a 
resolution which we have earnestly made after deep prayer been weak- 
ened by the meeting of a close friend! How much more powerful are 
personalities than mere resolutions! Therefore, if we hope for success 
against the weakening effects and influences of human personalities 
which work havoc with our good intentions, we must be able to see in 
all these trials and temptations a far greater Personality. And they 
who strive valiantly for purity of heart will begin to see in a certain 
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manner God, even in this life. It is this purity of heart that finally 
prepares the way for the full and complete vision of God in heaven. 

But the vision of God in heaven means peace. Our poor human 
hearts know so little of peace. Almost from the dawn of reason to the 
hour of death they are troubled and afraid. But there can be no real 
happiness unless there is deep, abiding peace. And so God would 
give us a blessed foretaste of that perfect peace that is one day to be 
ours: ‘‘Peace be to you” (Luke, xxiv. 36). “My peace I give unto 
you: not as the world giveth do I give unto you” (John, xiv. 27). Our 
Lord is called ‘‘the Prince of Peace’”’ (Is., ix. 6). We secure this blessed 
state by being at peace with God and by fostering peace among our 
fellow-men; from these peace to ourselves results. Truly, ‘‘blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called the children of God.” 


The Summation of the Beatitudes 


The last Beatitude goes back to the first two Beatitudes. But, in a 
wider sense, it may be regarded as summiing up all the Beatitudes. For, 
with the very dawn of reason there begins in us a life-long conflict— 
the struggle between conscience and inclination. This fight grows in 
intensity with the passing of the years. The heart is torn between its 
inclinations to the things of this life and its wish to achieve its ideals. 
There is no peace, for there is never a decisive victory. Peace seems 
to be possible only upon the humiliating terms of complete surrender 
of our highest ideals. But conscience warns us that this abject surrender 
may end the fight but it will not bring peace. And so every man who 
wishes to be true to his conscience, must endure an unending persecu- 
tion—a veritable life-time martyrdom—from the world, from his own 
corrupt nature, from even the evil spirits. It is to encourage, to re- 
animate, to inspire us in this life-long persecution, that our Leader 
assures us: ‘‘Blessed are they that suffer persecution for justice’ sake, 
for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.” 


Man’s Last End 


By S. A. ParKEr, O.S.B., M.A. 


Twenty-fifth Sunday after Pentecost 
Death 


‘Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of His saints’ (Ps. cxv. 15). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Introduction: face facts, but in the right way. 
(2) God’s general plan in creation. 
(3) Death, soon, certain. Be ready. 
(4) Importance of dispositions of soul. 
(5) Right way. Self-surrender; meeting with God. 
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On this and the three following Sundays we will reflect on matters 
of supreme importance, which intimately concern you and me. Sincere 
with ourselves, we will look with the eyes of one upon his bed of death, 
weighing all things in the balances of eternity. Serious thoughts, yes; 
real thoughts, certainly; yet, as you will see, not steadying only but 
elevating. “Remember thy last end and thou shalt never sin.’”’ Thus, 
as those wise, we shall avoid the only evil. All these are, then, thoughts 
to treasure. The true Catholic is never gloomy. Nor need he keep 
some thoughts constantly before him, but rather by periodic review lay 
them deep within. In those great Atlantic liners, speeding from conti- 
nent to continent, mere corks in the immensity of the ocean’s billows, 
steadily but without mishap they plough their way. Why is this? 
Because laid in the vessel’s keel there is a quantity of heavy ballast. 
Our souls need ballast. In a whirlwind of temptation we should, by 
God’s grace, be secure if we have learned to treasure the thoughts we 
now review. Not ignoring facts, not harboring unwholesome fears; 
but, instead, facing all with resolution. We will ponder each till we 
reach a right conclusion, viewing all in a helpful manner. 


All in One Great Plan 


To put all in due order we will first review God’s plan. A few years 
ago no one thought of me; I was not. Then when the times were ripe 
for me in His designs, He gave me the breath of life; He set me upon a 
career, never-ending. This career was to be, first, a pilgrimage, a 
sojourn on earth—a time of test, of probation; a period comparatively 
short. Made unto His own image, He gave me free will, which indeed 
I might abuse by disobedience, whereas I should devote it to His service. 
Then, as a reward He has destined me for a glorious future, one very 
long: to share His home. But we must, before that, give an account 
of our stewardship. In this plan there is a single purpose, beside which 
all else is of no significance: that we shall do His Holy will, manifest 
His glory, please Him. If, then, we should be filled with eagerness— 
and surely should we all be most eager—it is but a shadow of His own 
eagerness that we shall attain, not miss, our destiny. That ever- 
present love of His has equipped us that we may succeed. You should 
ponder how, and thank Him. 


Death Soon: Certain. Be Ready 


There are then, as we have said, two parts in our career. The time of 
our sojourn here, one single life, is short. To the young there seems a 
lengthy period between one birthday and the next; for elders years 
slip by rapidly. Chance happenings arrest our attention. ‘“‘Is it really 
so long ago?’”’ we exclaim. The clock but registers the passage of time; 
we may stop the material mechanism, but not so the reality. One 
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has said: “Life is a prolongation of death—we are all dying beings; 
dying now, for every heart-beat is wearing out the frail body.” Death 
iscertain. Though we meet with no accident, though we remain happily 
unscathed by any disease, still our frame will wear out, for we carry 
within the seeds of decay. We shrink from dissolution, but shall we not 
say that the very shrinking proves that death is unnatural? We were 
not meant to die; death is the primeval curse Adam’s sin brought upon 
mankind, and die we must. Three score years and ten may be man’s 
allotted span, but many die in youth. Our Lord seeks to keep before the 
eyes of all that no individual can count upon old age. When one is 
taken young, the family should take comfort that He is selecting them 
for His designs and will abundantly reward their sorrow. Let each 
funeral be to us a grace, as to that Saint, once a sinner: ‘To-day for 
this one; to-morrow for me; Lord, make me ready.”’ More than that, 
we must actively accept His will. He has wise designs in hiding from 
us the time, the place, the circumstances. He bids us: “Watch. I 
come at the hour you know not.” We pray to be spared from a sudden 
and unprovided death. Let us also pray that we may receive the Last 
Sacraments, when Our Lord sends those who share His priesthood with 
hands full of rich gifts. How sad to find one about to die, who foolishly 
has never thought of death! He must face the shock for the first time. 
It may be difficult then to make that act of resignation and acceptance, 
that acceptance as a penalty for sin, which is a necessary condition 
that the priest may bestow the Last Blessing with its privilege of a 
plenary indulgence. How embarrassing it is for priest or friends to 
break the news to one who unwisely has always burked the thought of 
death! Watch; be ready! Experience teaches that those who have 
in life been familiar with the specter of death have no undue fear. Has 
not Our Saviour shared our lot? In union with Him we will accept His 
will, whensoever, howsoever it may be. He has taken the sting from 
death; He has robbed the grave of victory. To a pagan the aging of 
the faculties must be an unrelieved sadness. He is leaving all, and with 
no future prospects. Not so the Christian believer, for he is given the 
gift of hope, secure because grounded on God’s promises, power and 
mercy. Death is rather an episode in that eternal career of which we 
have spoken. 


Dispositions of Soul All-Important 


Let us next reflect how we must be dependent on the good, well- 
formed habits of a life-time. We must, wisely, gain good dispositions 
now, whilst we have in health the full use of our bodily faculties. Our 
Lord sometimes mercifully sends a severe illness, a visitation from which 
to learn a lesson. Prostrate physically, weak and helpless, all props 
and stays seem to have been withdrawn from the very life of the soul. 
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For the least act of devotion we have no inclination; the best and sim- 
plest vocal prayer we loved cannot hold our attention. If such be the 
experience of an illness from which recovery may be rapidly made, how 
much worse the plight when life’s tissues are in fact wearing through, 
when a mortal lethargy begins to wrap us in itsembrace; when all the 
world, all reality, is becoming ghost-like! We must perforce fall back 
upon our inward dispositions. Moreover, the dying may be surrounded 
with kind friends, who nevertheless are unwise friends. They strive 
only to alleviate the bodily discomforts of one laboring in pain, wearied 
with sleeplessness; they overlook the needs of his soul. Please God, 
they will not neglect or postpone a summons of the priest, nor be too 
reticent to help the dying with prayerful suggestions. But sometimes 
they dull the straying faculties of the lonely soul with drugs, bringing 
on the coma of death, rendering the soul-life of the unhappy one more 
difficult when moments are so precious on the brink of eternity. 

Dispositions, we have said. What do we mean? Our religion, our 
love of God, is deep down in our soul. In health the sensible devotion 
we sometimes feel, our emotions, our feelings, ate superficial; they 
belong to the endowment of the body. If present, let us thankfully 
use them. But let us beware of trusting in them. They pass; they are 
not under our control. We must not expect them when we come to 
die. How often we find the aged or the sick greatly distressed because, 
so they themselves will have it, they cannot pray! Let us understand 
that God is the searcher of the heart. If the dispositions are good, the 
acceptance of the heart, the patient helplessness, is a constant prayer. 
Never before have men been such perfect creatures, because entirely 
dependent on the good God. That is what He wishes. 


The Right View of Death: A Self-Surrender 


This now brings us towards that conclusion we had in mind from the 
start. What is the right way of looking upon death? It is this: 
throughout life the earnest soul has been constantly giving to God. 
Recognizing His purpose, gladly coéperating with Him, such a soul has 
been giving, giving with love and eagerness, its time, its powers, its 
activities, its desires, its heart. Freely receiving, it has freely been 
rendering back, till at length it surrenders its whole self. All it was 
given it gives back wholly upon the bed of death. Prostrate, helpless, 
useless, it makes its own Our Lord’s last cry: ‘‘Father, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit.” But for such to be our disposition at death, to 
be able to give that culminating self-surrender, all our life must be a 
preparation for this. Not, then, averting the eyes of the mind from 
the thought of death, let us resolutely face it—yet, face it in the right 


way. 
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The Meeting with Our Creator 


We may conclude with a beautiful illustration that all can grasp. In 
a large Catholic city a priest once found a girl, grown up, who had been 
born blind. Full of sympathy, he suggested to her that his friends might 
enable her to go to Lourdes. Might not Our Lord’s Mother intercede 
for her cure? But she did not wish to go. Poor girl, did she fear the 
crowded journey across the sea? Reluctantly at length she disclosed 
her real reason. “Father, I thank you,” she said, “‘but I was born blind. 
I have never seen anything. All my life, all day, I am yearning with 
one desire. That one desire is that the first thing I see shall be the 
beautiful face of Our Lord as soon as I am dead.”’ There we have the 
truly Catholic mind. We cannot see Him, we cannot meet, till we have 
passed through the gate of death—that is His will; till the curtain has 
been drawn aside. The pagan, the worldling, thinks only of what he 
is losing, the gift of life and its attractions. Is that true, too, of us? 
Or are we like the saintly soul who has a much grander horizon of vision, 
a direction of mind, a disposition of soul, growing through life, growing 
in generosity? It is love that casts out fear. ‘‘Precious in the sight of 
the Lord is the death of His saints.” 


Twenty-sixth Sunday after Pentecost 
The Judgment 


“It is appointed unto men once to die, and after this the judgment’’ (Heb., 
ix. 27). 
SYNOPSIS: (1) Rehearse God’s plan. Death an awakening: two alone. 
(2) What God has done; the soul’s response. 
(3) Our Lord the Judge; but self-revelation. 
(4) Prepare: openness; compunction; confessions. 
(5) Right view: Our Lord’s standpoint. Right fear. 


In these instructions we have been thinking of God’s purpose: that 
we should give Him a generous service during our pilgrimage, then 
expect from Him a glorious destiny, life everlasting. Our sojourn is 
short, certain to end. If we have been using its precious moments to 
be giving Him our best, our disposition at the end will be to offer a glad 
surrender of all that He has entrusted to our keeping. 

At death there will be a great awakening. The trammels of the body 
will be dissolved; the soul, confined here in knowledge and activity 
within the limits of bodily functions, will be-‘freed. Even in the valley 
of death the soul, alone and lonely, may begin to experience that in the 
whole universe but two exist: God and myself. All earthly surround- 
ings removed, far away, there will be nothing to distract; eternal issues 
will be seen in true perspective. Perhaps it is unwise—it is not my 
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intention—to paint a picture full of vivid circumstance of what the 
human imagination may contrive of that scene after death. By such 
pictures emotion may be stirred to a fear that is not always wholesome. 
Let us rather survey by calm reason. 


Calm Survey of Two Truths 


May we in lifetime strive to understand what then we shall certainly 
realize: God and myself! On the one side, the immense love of our 
Father. Love moved Him to create, then wonderfully to endow, not 
bestowing alone whatsoever would serve for perfect activities in this 
life but, more marvellously, supernatural gifts. St. Peter dares to say 
that by baptism “we are made as it were partakers of the Godhead.” 
By a new birth, we are given a life energizing with higher activities: 
faith to know and be sure of heavenly mysteries, hope as a living spring 
to spur forward, a personal love of God to devote ourselves to Him. 
We possess a higher life, healed doubtless again and again by the Divine 
Physician, nourished with the Bread of Angels. We are given the 
embrace of friendship by the Holy Spirit’s indwelling, Jesus Himself 
ever working by the Sacraments, year by year, through the Church’s 
priesthood as once through His own sacred humanity. The Church 
herself is due to something more ineffable, that He, God the Son, should 
share our history, suffering, dying at length to redeem and sanctify. 
All books could never contain, all voices must fail in recounting, His 
inexhaustible benefits and patient mercies. ‘What more could I have 
done for My vineyard that I have not done?”’ That, on the one hand, 
we shall realize. All that has been done by Him. 

And then, on the other side, myself, my response! What false views, 
what want of appreciation, what immersion in trivialities, what coldness 
of heart in return! What dallying with temptation, what disobedience, 
first in little things, then in greater! Frailty, nay worse, stubbornness 
and willfullness. And greater still would have been~the degradation, 
had He not kept a loving hand upon my shoulder. I view a life mis- 
spent, partly or mostly misspent. 


Yet, No Discouragement 


Yet, lest anyone be discouraged, we may be reminded that, as in 
nature, so in the soul there may be two kinds of beauty. I may gaze 
upon mellow fields of grain, a valley bejewelled with flowers, virgin 
nature, unspoiled in all its beauty. Or, again, I may turn my eyes to 
another type: that hillside, rocks bared by the storm, trees uprooted, 
rugged, majestic—and no less beautiful. So, a human soul may stand 
before its Creator unsullied, guarded throughout life, kept innocent, 
beautiful in baptismal innocence. Another soul may have battled with 
life’s temptations, strong passions, for a time unsuccessfully, worn and 
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wounded till redemptive grace has won. God’s glory is manifested 
most by His abundant mercies. The wounds are now healed, the scars 
remain only as tokens of the triumph of Our Saviour’s Precious Blood. 
Howsoever great our past sins, there need be no discouragement. 


Judgment Is Self-Revelation 


We shall be judged by Our Blessed Lord. All power, all judgment, 
has been given Him by the Father. But He said: ‘I came not to judge 
the world, but to save the world.”” And He is a just judge. Not as our 
neighbors, He gives full value to all efforts, to all good intentions. 
Nevertheless, recognize the truth as deeper: we, each one, will stand 
self-revealed, naked before Him. No friend can help, there will be no 
scope for excuse for us who in life are so reluctant to view the truth, so 
prone to forget the unpleasant, so ingenious in self-deception. Yes, 
we shall be face to face with real facts. ‘Who is sufficient for these 
things?’’ cries St. Paul—he who so sincerely craved prayers for himself, 
though a Saint, lest having preached the Gospel to others he himself 
might become a castaway. He counsels us to work out our salvation 
with fear and trembling. It is not the thought of death from which 
the good Christian shrinks, but that day of assize, of that weighing-up 
of one’s life, that makes us stand in awe. 


Preparation for Judgment 


Other ways of preparation we will later consider. Now let us ponder 
how we may forestall the judgment by cultivating always an openness 
with Our Lord. Contrast the attitudes of Peter and Judas, who both 
lived in daily intercourse with their Master. Judas hid his thoughts, 
the desires of his heart, his inmost life; he was secretive. His Master, 
with ways so gentle, so careful not to betray to others his character, 
should surely have won his friendship; but Judas would not, and Jesus 
could not help him. Peter, weak, one who fell too, was generous, 
humble, docile, frank; he became a Saint. If we are willing to reveal 
ourselves to Our Lord, He will protect, guide and encourage. We 
may profess to be His followers, yet remain as it were strangers to Him. 
“On that day,” said He, “‘many will come saying ‘Lord, we have worked 
miracles in Thy name,’ and then will I profess: ‘I never knew you’ ” 
(Matt., vii. 23). Besides that compunction of heart which will increase 
by a sincere act of contrition never omitted from our evening prayer, 
our Confessions should be made with regularity, with sincerity, with 
perfect honesty; and each one as devoutly as if it were our last. The 
priest at times is called to a sick-bed and knows, but the sick one perhaps 
does not, that the next judgment, which may be very soon, will be 
before the Just Judge after death. The priest is earnest that it may be 
very good. At every Confession let us say: ‘‘Perhaps this will be my 
last.” 
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Right Attitude towards Judgment 


Finally, how shall we view our judgment rightly? As towards death 
we look to accept God’s will, to give back all to Him, and so prepare 
all our life-time to please Him, so towards judgment. From our own 
standpoint we have reached the supreme moment of our career—one of 
joy for the just, one of anguish for the unrepentant sinner. Now look 
rather from the standpoint of Our Lord. He has done all for His vine- 
yard, all with great eagerness. In regard to myself, this one soul, it is 
for Him also the supreme moment—a moment of joy or a moment of 
utter sadness for the Sacred Heart. Shall I be registered for all eternity 
another failure, the shipwreck of an immortal soul? In my individual 
case, shall all His efforts result in failure? Shall our loving Saviour have 
again the sorrow He had over that thief who hung upon the cross at 
His left side on Calvary? Or, on the contrary, shall He have again 
joy over a conversion, as when He promised reward to the other thief, 
the one to whom He said: ‘“This day thou shalt be with Me in paradise’’? 

The end of my creation was that I should please Him—most of all, 
then, at this great moment. Shall there then be joy over the innocent, 
or joy over the reclaimed sinner, whose sentence shall manifest the 
abundant mercies of the good God? ‘There shall be joy before the 
Angels,’’ He said, ‘‘over one sinner doing penance.’”’ Much more at such 
a judgment. 

If this were our resolve throughout life, there would be no fear of 
judgment-day; save that humble and so fruitful fear of the Apostles, 
who at the Last Supper asked: “Is it I, Lord, who shall betray You?” 
A fear distrusting self but trusting Him, a disposition such as this will 
strengthen in temptation, beget most earnest activity. It will be a 
love that casts out fear. 


Twenty-seventh Sunday after Pentecost 
The After-Life 


“Be faithful unto death and I will give thee the crown of life’ (Apoc., ii. 10). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) Introduction: summary of preceding discourses. 
(2) Survival, and personal life. 
(3) Meaning of immortality. 
(4) Belief in hell and heaven equally well founded. 
(5) Doctrine of purgatory. 
(6) Preparation for after-life. The best way. 


We have been considering God’s design that we are placed here, for 
one life-time, moving quickly towards its end, in order to do His will, 
please Him by a loving service in every way, till at last, as His creatures, 
we surrender ourselves entirely, gladly, into His hands at death. The 
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second part of His design is to reward us, for ever, by perfect satisfaction 
of our whole being. On this life’s service we shall be judged: our judg- 
ment is the supreme moment in our career. We shall be pressing for- 
ward to give Our Divine Lord, who has so generously done all for us, 
that last pleasure of saying: ‘Well done, good and faithful servant; 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Survival and Personal After-Life 


Now we must ponder over that after-life, ever thanking Our Lord for 
His revelation. Whatsoever would be of advantage to us He has made 
known, bestowing gifts—that faith by which we may grasp with sure 
knowledge, that hope by which our trust in His promises, power, and 
merciful goodness may be secure. We know that the soul not only 
survives after death, but is immortal. Outside the Church there is 
most often no clear knowledge, no certain hope. Human nature has 
“intimations of immortality,” some innate instinct of survival; but yet 
how vague! In pagan tombs sometimes household requisites are found 
stored, as if for use in future life; or food was laid in them from time to 
time, as if for consumption; or a coin was placed for the ferryman’s 
fare across the great dividing river. Descriptions have been left by 
authors of after-life with its recreations and occupations, as on earth; 
and yet all through it was but some phantom-like existence. Even in 
Christian circles there is widespread lack of reality. How often one 
reads on a burial monument: “Asleep in the Lord’’—implying, it would 
seem, a state of enduring unconsciousness! On the contrary, death 
is a great awakening; we must first die that we may begin a more real 
life, a life as personal as this. 


Meaning of Immortality 


We know that of its nature our soul is immortal. But here we must 
be humble, recognizing the limitations of the human mind. We can 
think only within a certain framework—philosophers use the term 
“categories’—of space and time. Let us help ourselves by an illustra- 
tion. We shall imagine a journey in an aeroplane. Upwards and 
upwards we go. Very soon we have a view of our town; soon again a 
bird’s-eye vision of a broad landscape. In time, let us suppose, we reach 
the moon, a planet comparatively near the earth. We can imagine 
going as far beyond. Then to the sun—a very long way—and as far 
beyond. What of the nearest star, and the next? Unthinkable dis- 
tances impossible to calculate in miles. But yet beyond the last and 
farthest star we can go on imagining still, and as far beyond. What 
then? At last the mind fails; it refuses to work any more. To think 
of unending space is beyond human power. From that imaginative 
conception of space we may pass to time. We can search the memory 
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for historical events, of long ages ago, and think of years far beyond; 
we can add geological epochs, and add again the ages astronomers 
demand. But endless time, past or future, what of that? Our mind is 
lost in mystery. Nevertheless, we know that the soul is immortal; 
our soul can never die. Existence is lifted out of terms of time and 
those molds within which the thoughts of man are framed. 


Belief in Heaven and in Hell 


How much, then, depends for weal or woe, for happiness or misery, 
on our service freely given during the short sojourn of life, or on our 
refusal or neglect to serve! Later we shall try to ponder what God has 
made known of man’s eternal destiny—to consider hell, to consider 
heaven. Suffice now to remark that belief in the mysteries of heaven 
and of hell are equally well-founded. Outside the Catholic Church 
many contemplate, and profess to believe in, heaven; it is made a theme 
for the pulpit, for it is attractive to human ears. But hell is seldom 
mentioned; the very subject would be uncongenial to listeners; it is a 
doctrine pushed into the background of the mind, and by most dis- 
believed. Yet, the basis of our belief, whether of heaven or of hell, is 
the same: namely, the authoritative teaching of Christ Our Lord. 
Equally together they stand or fall. We must—if must has any mean- 
ing—win heaven; we must escape hell. ‘In thy hands are life or 
death,”’ the Scriptures tell. 


Doctrine of Purgatory 


We have selected practical thoughts about the end of man, con- 
cerning our future—about death, about judgment, about the issues at 
stake. Whilst we have health, before the shadows of evening fall, let 
us make a further consideration, one of great importance. Who does 
not strive that he may not deserve hell, and after an unhappy fall seek 
quickly and sincerely reconciliation, and resolve again to persevere? 
Yet, that same man is not solicitous about another matter which much 
concerns him. He is indifferent about his purgatory. All feel we are 
not worthy immediately to enter the joys of the Beatific Vision, and 
therefore expect to go to purgatory. Are we prudent in our carefulness, 
or are we foolish in our indifference? Purgatory is that state or place 
in which rest those who died, friends of God forsooth, but yet with souls 
stained by venial sin, or who have not paid to the Just Judge the full 
debt for mischief done. But just as God has made known to us the 
fact of death but hidden all its circumstances, so of purgatory He has 
made known all He wishes for our good. By the “Communion of 
Saints’ we mean a spiritual fellowship between the members of Christ’s 
Church. Of its nature that membership is threefold—some members 
are struggling pilgrims, some have reached the goal, some too are being 
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purified: the Church militant, or triumphant, or suffering. We speak, 
then, rightly of “the Holy Souls,” for they are God’s friends. It 
follows, as a definite teaching, we should pray both to and for the Holy 
Souls. We pray for them; for, as you may see, two seemingly opposite 
dispositions may consist together in one soul—to be ardently yearning 
for the time of deliverance, for supreme happiness, and to be perfectly 
patient, to will to suffer still that God’s will may be fully accomplished. 
The Holy Souls can no longer help themselves, but we, fellow-members 
of the Church, may do so. We will remember that life on earth is the 
sole season for gaining merit. 

Yet, many things Our Lord has not revealed. St. Paul writes of those 
“being saved, yet so as by fire.”’ Purgatory is temporal punishment, 
that which will have an end. But only the uninstructed think we refer 
to actual time in purgatory when we speak of ‘‘so many days” or “‘years”’ 
of indulgence attached to a devout prayer or deed of charity. This was 
the way of speaking of the length of canonical penances in early days of 
Christianity, and the Church is conservative in her ways of speech. It 
has no reference to time in purgatory. 


Preparation for After-Life 


Now, brethren, we have tried to be practical, foreseeing, facing 
resolutely what we must not hide. Yet, we must view all things in a 
right and helpful manner. To preparation for death, for judgment, we 
must add solicitude for the season after death. Our Lord bade us be 
prudent, like a man who should seek agreement with his adversary on 
the way to the courts that he might not be delivered over till he should 
have paid the last farthing (Matt., v. 26). So with foresight we will 
henceforth “redeem the time,” endeavor to undo the past; by painful 
courses, but better still by future diligence, by kindliness to others, by 
prayers for the Holy Souls, and most of all by real love. ‘Many sins 
are forgiven her because she has loved much,” said Our Lord of Mary 
Magdalen. 

We read sometimes of an accident in a mine: men are imprisoned; 
their comrades work strenuously to rescue; weeping mothers and wives 
stand around with ardent yearning. Our Saviour is King also of purga- 
tory. It is part of His Church; its inmates are His friends. His love 
for those detained is ardent. We, by our earnestness now, may hasten 
our own day of deliverance, not for our own sake alone, but to give real 
pleasure to Him. That is an act of love that may cause forgiveness of 
many sins. 
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Last Sunday after Pentecost 


Eternal Issues 
“For the wages of sin is death; but the grace of God, life everlasting”’ 
(Rom., vi. 23). 


SYNOPSIS: (1) General Judgment. 
(2) Sentence of reprobation. 
(3) Man’s destiny: eternal reward. . 
(4) Setting of above words; a way of preparation. 
(5) The resurrection of the body. 
(6) Conclusion; Preface of the Mass. 


In considering the end of man we have pondered over the particular 
personal judgment at the moment of death. At the end of time there 
will take place the General Judgment of mankind; when God, who has 
allowed the cockle together with the wheat to grow until the harvest, 
who has seemed to allow injustice to prevail on earth, will as Lord and 
Master set all things right—the Day of the Great Assize. We shall be 
there; we shall not be mere spectators; the thoughts of the heart will 
be revealed. We, each one, shall be intimately concerned. Then, says 
St. John of the reprobate in his Apocalypse: ‘“The smoke of their tor- 
ments shall ascend up for ever and ever from the bottomless pit’’ (Apoc., 
xiv. 11). Then will the eternal years begin. 


Words Terrible Indeed 


Our Lord once spoke of His coming in majesty at the end of the 
world, both words most beautiful and words most awe-inspiring. He 
said He would come to judge all men; all nations would be gathered 
together before Him, as at eventide a shepherd is wont to separate the 
sheep of his flock from the goats. His every word must be weighed, 
for they are judicial words, a sentence delivered. “Then shall I say to 
those on My left side: ‘Depart from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting 
fire, which was prepared for the devil and his angels.’’’ What words 
full of anguish for that human soul who, dying unrepentant, has de- 
liberately rejected the proffered friendship of God and by his unforgiven 
sins deserved His wrath! The love of the Father, of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost has been spurned. We will not draw imaginative pictures 
of hell; but, with the steady gaze of the intelligence God has bestowed, 
dwell upon Our Lord’s own words. ‘‘Fire,”’ He says. “Everlasting,” 
He says. And what was not prepared for man, that will be the lot of 
one who, entirely through his own fault, has merited rejection. You 
may recall other deliberate expressions from His divine lips. ‘‘Where 
the worm’”’ of remorse ‘‘dieth not, nor is the fire extinguished” (Mark, 
ix. 43); ‘‘where all shall be salted with fire’’ (Mark, ix. 48). ‘‘Be not 
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afraid,’’ He said, ‘‘of them that can kill the body, and no more. Fear 
ye Him who has power to cast into hell. Yea, I say to you, fear Him” 
(Luke, xii. 4). “Cast ye out the unprofitable servant into the exterior 
darkness. There shall be weeping and gnashing of teeth” (Matt., 
xxv. 30). Let this suffice; but be it remarked that the Gospels record 
more of Our Lord’s sayings about hell than heaven. Salutary fear is 
the beginning of wisdom. This fear lying at the bottom of the heart, as 
ballast in a ship, should steady and strengthen in the stress of temptation. 


Words Beautiful beyond Measure 


But henceforth we shall look at what Our Lord did prepare for man. 
We pass from what is most distressing to what is most beautiful and full 
of consolation. ‘Then will I say to those on My right hand: ‘Come, 
ye blessed of My Father, possess ye the kingdom prepared for you from 
the foundation of the world.’’’ He made us out of love; He made us 
conscious beings to share His own happiness, and for ever. O joy in- 
effable! To know Him whom the Angels gaze upon, the Fount of life, 
of wisdom and of knowledge; to experience the torrent of God’s good 
pleasure, and peace and all tranquility—the utmost satisfaction of one’s 
being. Who could sum up better than in St. Paul’s words: ‘“‘Eye hath 
not seen, nor ear heard, nor hath it entered into the heart of man what 
things God has prepared for them that love Him”’ (I Cor., ii. 9)? Often 
children may be deterred by attempts to portray that unending service 
of praise and adoration which the blessed created by God offer Him in 
the courts of heaven. To avoid the possibility of harm, a reverent reti- 
cence were better. But heaven can be conceived as God’s home; the 
Angels and Saints are His family. We shall be with God Himself; we 
shall see God. ‘‘We see now through a glass in a dark manner,”’ says 
St. Paul (I Cor., xiii. 12), “‘but then face to face.’’ ‘Dearly beloved,”’ 
writes St. John (I John, iii. 2), ‘we are now the sons of God, and it hath 
not yet appeared what we shall be. We know that, when He shall 
appear, we shall be like unto Him: because we shall see Him as He is.”’ 
And in God’s company will be all His friends. We shall be part of 
His family. The word ‘‘home’’ has a sweet meaning for all. Let us 
illustrate by a picture. Imagine a priest one day telling a little boy and 
girl at school of a sudden calamity—how their home has been destroyed; 
their parents, all the family, killed outright. How heart-breaking such 
an announcement! Then the priest goes on with a message of comfort: 
““My dears, dry up your tears; you should not be upset. For I have 
arranged for a new home for you; some kind ladies will care for you in 
every way.”’ Would not their lamentation be increased? For ‘‘home’”’ 
can never be replaced. It is the society of those we love, in which 
personality can find full sympathy and every satisfaction. God has 
provided all good things for those that love Him. 
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The Setting of the Parable: A Way of Preparation 


“Depart” —‘‘Come, ye blessed.” We have considered Our Lord’s 
judicial words. But let us further note the setting of these words. 
He makes His sentence depend upon our conduct towards our fellows: 
kindly it may be or harsh. “I say unto you as long as you did it—or 
did it not—to one of these My least brethren, you did it to Me” (Matt., 
xxv. 40, 45). We remarked already upon a way of preparing for the 
judgment seat. Now let us add another way: ‘Judge not, and ye 
shall not be judged.”’ He is jealous of the good, and the good name, 
of others; for they belong to Him. If we are hard, unsympathetic, 
uncharitable in word and deed to others, can we expect a lenient Judge 
on that great day? Learn from Him the Gospel spirit—to be gracious, 
tender, helpful; and then we may expect Him to be merciful towards 
ourselves. ‘As you did to them, so you did to Me.” And Our Lord 
concludes: “These shall go into everlasting punishment; but the just 
into life everlasting” (Matt., xxv. 47). 


The Resurrection of the Body 


Finally, we shall touch upon another mystery—shall we say God’s 
greatest miracle? ‘I believe in the resurrection of the body,’ we 
profess in the Apostles’ Creed. Not a new body will He give those who 
triumph on Resurrection Day, but He will render back this same body 
with which we have served Him, this body made holy by the indwelling 
of the Holy Spirit, nourished with the food of eternal life. Not new, but 
renewed; and we at once think of Our Lord’s Sacred Body, raised and 
glorified, in that appearance on the first Easter Sunday. He is the first- 
fruits of the glorious Resurrection. Because He is risen, we have the 
firm hope of our resurrection. 

The fact of the rising-again may be distinguished from its manner. 
Of the first, the fact, our faith makes us sure. Of the manner, what shall 
we say? Weare in the realm of mysteries; for we khow so little about 
our bodies or of God’s omnipotence. No physical laws can or need be 
invoked to explain the act of our Creator who first gave this mysterious 
life to us. ‘‘Sown in corruption,” says St. Paul (I Cor., xv. 42 sqq.), 
“ft shall rise again in incorruption. This mortal must put on immor- 
tality. It is sown a natural body; it shall rise a spiritual body.” 
Transformed and glorified, the forces of corruption, of change, will hold 
it no longer. All defects excluded, no more will struggle be between 
higher and lower within. Perpetual youth will remain; the body will 
be perfectly subject to the soul, the soul to God. ‘‘The just,” says Our 
Lord, “‘will shine as the sun in the kingdom of God.”” This leads us to 
think of His Transfiguration on the mount. In brief, the full integrity 
of our human nature will be restored; God’s work in us will be made 
perfect. St. Paul, following Our Lord, sought to help us by an analogy 
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from nature: the apparent death of the seed in the earth, and then its 
manifest resurrection into a new life, grown to maturity in all its beau- 
teous perfection. 


Conclusion: Words of the Preface 


Brethren, for four Sundays we have now thought of man’s last end: 
of life’s purpose, of death, of judgment, of the after-life. These thoughts 
should make resound within us those words of St. Paul (I Cor., xv. 55): 
“O Death, where is thy sting? O Grave, where is thy victory? Death 
is swallowed up in victory.’’ And whensoever you attend a Requiem 
Mass, renew these thoughts as the priest sings the words of the Pre- 
face—a hymn of thanksgiving which sums up Our Lord’s whole design. 
They are: ‘All through Christ our Lord: in whom there hath shone 
forth upon us the hope of a blessed resurrection: that those who are 
saddened by the certain event of death may be consoled by the promise 
of future immortality. For to Thy faithful, O Lord, life is changed, 
not taken away; and when the earthly house of this our habitation is 
dissolved, an eternal dwelling is prepared for us in heaven... .” 














The Lily of the Mohawks.'—For the 
edification of the faithful the Fordham 
University Press presents in English 
translation ‘‘The Positio” in the case of 
Katharine Tekakwitha. ‘‘The Positio’”’ 
was issued in 1938 from the Vatican 
Polyglot Press by the Historical Section 
of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. 
Translation has been made from the 
Latin, French and Italian text of the 
original ‘‘Positio.”” Every facility and 
resource of the Fordham University 
Press has gone into the production of a 
book in keeping with the excellence and 
scholarship of the original, a book 
worthy of the dignity and holiness of its 
subject. 

This handsome quarto volume of 468 
pages is a masterpiece of the bookmaker’s 
art and the printer’s skill. The substan- 
tial binding in half cloth with art paper 
over boards is very attractive. The 
motif of Indian red, in binding and 
border, is appropriate to the subject, an 
Indian maiden of the Mohawk tribe. 
The reader feels impelled to page 
through the volume and admire the 
artistic setting in which this important 
documentation is presented. The end- 
papers are a picture-map of the Jogues 
and Tekakwitha country, extending to 
Caughnawaga, where Katharine died in 
1680. The frontispiece, the hand-let- 
tered title page, the full-page woodcuts 
and the symbolic tailpieces give the 
volume distinction and make it a finished 
production. The symbolism of the 
border, adorning every page, is of espe- 
cial interest; a zig-zag line represents 


1 Katharine Tekakwitha, The Lily of 
the Mohawks. The ‘‘Positio’ of the 
Historical Section of the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites on the Introduction of the 
Cause for Beatification and Canonization 


and on the Virtues of the Servant of God. 
(Fordham University Press, New York 
City, pp. 468; price, in cloth $7.50; in 
full leather $25.00). 
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the devious and erring path of the savage 
sunk in barbarism, while a series of 
crosses symbolizes the straight path to 
God that the missionaries taught him. 
The type and type-page are a fortunate 
combination that make for easy reading. 
Surely only a captious critic would em- 
phasize a few slips that the proof-reader 
failed to catch. 

Of this work we can truthfully say 
that it is the only book of its kind in 
English. Never before has a ‘‘Positio”’ 
been republished in translation. The 
meagre acquaintance of the Catholic 
body with the life and virtues of this 
saintly member of an obscure Indian 
tribe is offered in justification of this 
break with traditional procedure. The 
present reviewer derived a clear knowl- 
edge and appreciation of Katharine’s 
life and virtues from a reading of this 
translation of the ‘‘Positio.”’ 

The substance of the work is beyond 
criticism. The Roman Officials de- 
clared that few causes were ever better 
documented. Among the 21 documents 
submitted are two extensive biographies 
(Documents VIII and X) written by 
Fathers Chauchetiére and Cholenec, two 
missionaries who took part in the spir- 
itual direction af the holy maiden. 
Document XII is a real biography of the 
Servant of God, written in shorter com- 
pass by the same Father Cholenec. 
The letter of Father Remy, SS., re- 
cording many cures attributed to the 
intercession of the Lily of the Mohawks, 
is called a most important document by 
the Reverend Relator General, Fr. F. 
Antonelli, O.F.M. Of unique interest 
is Document XX, the petition for the 
Introduction of the Cause by the 
Bishops of the United States of North 
America, assembled in the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore, 1884: “Such a 
Cause (of Isaac Jogues and René Goupil 
as well as of Katharine) will inspire the 
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devotion of the faithful of this country 
by new examples drawn from their very 
midst; it will promote zeal with a new 
stimulus for the conversion of the 
Indians; it will encourage the Indians 
themselves to embrace the Christian 
Faith because of honors bestowed upon 
one of their fellow-tribesmen; it will 
add new protectors to our country and 
afford it native patrons.”’ The two 
Jesuit martyrs were canonized in 1930. 
May we hope that she whom the Bishop 
of Quebec called the Genevieve of Canada 
will some day be honored as a Saint? 
The ‘‘Positio” is the ‘report’ or 
“decision” of the Historical Section of 
the Congregation of Rites. This august 
body in 1938 declared that the docu- 
ments in this case are complete, genuine 
and trustworthy; that they establish 
Tekakwitha’s renown for holiness, and 
provide a solid basis for a final judgment 
that her virtues were heroic. This dec- 
laration is an important preliminary 
step. Assurance that there is firm 
foundation for believing in the holiness 
of the Servant of God in question pre- 
pares the way for Introduction of a 
Cause. The Holy See has issued the 
decree for this formal Introduction of the 
Cause of Katharine Tekakwitha. Ex- 
haustive theological study will determine 
the heroicity of Katharine’s virtues; the 
miracles attributed to her will be sub- 
jected to searching investigation. The 
friends of Katharine pray for a happy 
result. 
Pau. E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt. D.,LL.D. 


St. Gemma Galgani.'—The life of St. 
Gemma Galgani has been written more 
than once, indeed, but the present vol- 
ume must be added to any preceding 
volumes dealing with this Saint, if the 
reader should desire a final, fairly com- 
plete, and highly interesting account of 
an authenticated mystic of our own 
times. The words, ‘fairly complete,” 
must not be misinterpreted. What they 
wish to suggest is found in the Jntroduc- 

1S. Gemma Galgani. By the Rt. Rev. 


Dr. Leo Proserpio, S.J. (The Bruce Co., 
Milwaukee, xxii + 212 pp.). 


tion to the volume: ‘‘The present writer 
has deliberately excluded from his 
narrative all references to the historical 
background of our Saint’s life. Gemma 
was not a Catherine of Siena nor a 
Vincent de Paul. From the point of 
view of external influence few lives of 
Saints have reacted so little on contem- 
porary events as that of Gemma Gal- 
gani. Hers was a hidden life.”” Thus 
writes Bishop Leo Proserpio, S.J. A 
similarly interesting Foreword, con- 
tributed to the present volume by 
Bishop Leo P. Kierkels, concludes with 
a paragraph whose unintentional poign- 
ancy cannot but affect our hearts in view 
of the recent events of the Second World 
War: ‘May the readers of this holy 
Life fully realize St. Gemma’s testi- 
montium Christi—her witnessing to 
Christ, and may her spiritual and mystic 
greatness fire many souls with zeal and 
fervor for the fulfillment of that message 
in themselves and in our harassed world! 
May St. Gemma’s prayers obtain for 
individuals and nations ‘the peace of 
Christ in the reign of Christ’!’’ Finally 
may profitably be excerpted from the 
Preface by the General Editor one para- 
graph: 


“Here, indeed, was a being whose 
whole life brings us into intimate and 
realistic touch with the supernatural. 
The world of spirit lay close to her, 
was made visible and tangible to her. 
Here was one in whose daily life trans- 
pired things mystic and mysterious, 
things inexplicable alike to mere 
human learnings and experimental 
science. Yet, of the facts there is no 
doubt. Reason must acknowledge 
them, Science accept them, but Faith 
alone can attempt to explain them.” 


Thus writes Father Joseph Husslein, 
S.J., Ph.D. To this accumulated testi- 
mony of such capable authorities, the 
present reviewer merely ventures to add 
his own view of what might be styled the 
“practicality” of the present volume— 
its recognition of various difficulties 
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presented to Catholic savants and ac- 
corded not a little space for discussion in 
several chapters of the volume. 

H. T. Henry, Litt.D. 


Varia.—A fine book of 450 pages, writ- 
ten in a way that the average person can 
understand, is ‘‘The Decline of Nations,” 
by the Most Reverend John F. Noll, 
D.D.! It is really two books under one 
cover. The first outlines the principal 
causes of the decline of nations in Europe 
and Latin America, and the origin of 
Communism in the United States. The 
learned bishop goes beyond the causes 
that appear on the surface to the very 
cause of causes. A fine chapter on true 
democracy as understood by Christians 
forms the conclusion. The value of the 
book is enhanced by the large number of 
quotations as well as by their interpre- 
tation. In the second part, the author 
proves the Church to be the founder, 
builder and protector of civilization. As 
such, she functioned by christianizing the 
Roman Empire, evangelizing one coun- 
try after the other, and constantly fight- 
ing enemies like the Reformers, Free- 
masons, Liberals, Anti-Semites, dictators, 
Socialists and Communists, Every sec- 
tion is followed by practical discussion 
aids, making the volume especially useful 
for study clubs. It is completely up-to- 
date, and because it is intended for mass 
distribution (which it well deserves), its 
price has been kept low. The second 
part can be had separately, bound like 
the complete book, in library binding 
and in paper cover. No library should 
be without this volume. 

“The Life of Bishop McDevitt’? is 
written by Ella Marie Flick, the author 
of “Chaplain Duffy.” Reviewing the 
book, Brother Leo writes: ‘Good 


bishops gone to their reward are a real 
1 Our Sunday Visitor Press, Hunting- 
ton, Ind. 
2? Dorrance and Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 


problem for biographers.”” However, 
Miss Flick has the advantage of being 
the daughter of Dr. Lawrence F. Flick, 
a lifelong friend of the bishop, upon 
whose notes and letters she draws fre- 
quently. The picture of the saintly 
bishop unfolds itself gradually. His in- 
terest in education, first in Philadelphia 
and later in Harrisburg, in the Catholic 
Historical and the Temperance Societies, 
in mission work, vocational schools, the 
liturgy and the arts, are well presented. 
Bishop McDevitt was more than an 
educator; he also was a great pastor 
and executive. The many parishes he 
founded, the high schools he established, 
his labors in behalf of the Catholic 
Press, and his numerous pastoral writ- 
ings sufficiently prove this. The chap- 
ters on “State and Education” and 
“Priest and Education” are of particular 
and permanent interest and value. 
While the bishop was undoubtedly a 
man of action, what made him still 
greater is the fact that he was also a 
man of prayer. His piety and saintli- 
ness drew God’s blessing upon his un- 
ceasing labor. The reviewer remembers 
that, whilst staying as a guest of the 
bishop at a time when he was very busy, 
he could not be persuaded to let a semi- 
narian serve the writer’s Mass. Morn- 
ing after morning he insisted upon serv- 
ing in preparation for his own Mass 
somewhat later. He cast aside all ob- 
jections by saying: ‘Such opportunities 
are rare for a bishop and I would not 
like to miss them.’”’ On page 347, the 
author remarks that St. Philip Neri 
founded the Forty Hours’ Devotion, 
although Father Joseph Piantanido of 
Ferni, a Capuchin, is commonly held to 
be the originator. However, this error 
does not affect the quality of the book. 
The biography may not be final, but it is 
good and recommendable. It certainly 
belongs in the historical library. 

Kiran J. Hennricu, O.F.M.Cap., A.M. 








